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AGNES VALL. 


ener 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


GNES, Agnes! what on earth 
is that girl about? I wish I 
had hold of her! I declare, I 
don’t believe there ever was 
&@ woman so tormented as I 
am! It’s enough to wear out 
the patience of Job, to have 
such a shiftless, good-for- 
nothing young one!” And 
Mrs. Vail slammed the cham- 
ber door, and jerked the table 
out, and knit her forehead 
into a scowl, and otherwise 
deported herself as people do 
when they are possessed with 
a demon. 

Meanwhile, the sun shone 
cheerily on the world; the wind stirred the grape 
vines over the window, and crept in between the 
leaves, and gave a pleasant waft of coolness to the 
room. It was a large, comfortable kitchen; the 
house, too, was commodious and neat. Out of doors, 
the broad lands of a fertile farm swept around the 
dwelling. 

The Vails were not, indeed, rich; but neither were 
they so poor that the burdens of life need to press 
heavily. All the comforts, and not a few luxuries, 
found their way into the house, and there was, be- 
sides, & little sum to be laid aside at the end of every 
year. Nothing hindered the family from being as 
happy as mortals are permitted to be, except Mrs. 
Vail’s uncomfortable:temper. This temper tyran- 
nized over the whole household, poisoned her chil- 
dren’s lives from their birth, and made a family 
pandemonium for the husband. When she wasn’t 
in a passion, Mrs. Vail was not worse than other 
people. She had kind impulses, streaks of generosity 
—would often cry freely for the woes of other people 
outside her own family. I have known her to put 
herself to much trouble to do a kind deed; but half 
her life this demon of bad temper possessed her. 

Mr. Vail was a quiet man, fond of peace, averse to 
quarrelling. So he gave her her own way, in order 
to keep her amiable, and fied from the storms he 
could not evade. If the two came into cullision, of 
course Mr. Vail yielded. Many a grossly unjust or 
unkind thing did Mrs. Vail do, of which her husband 
had to assume the responsibility. 

I doubt whether this was right. Iam inclined to 
think that if, at the outset of her married life, Mrs. 
Vail had met her match, she might have been tamed. 
1 doubt whether peace at the price of self-respect is 
worth having. Nor, such as they are, are the wages 
paid. Concession follows concession. There are no 
limits to the exactions of a quarrelsome temper. 

For some inscrutable reason, God gave to this un- 
fortunate pair a child who inherited few of the char- 
acteristics of either parent. One or two other chil- 
dren had been kindly removed from this ungenial 
home when Agne&came. The child had a delicate, 
sensitive, nervous organization. Even in babyhood, 
her precocious development of imagination made her 
subject to all sorts of terrors; und when the poor 
child, finding herself alone in the morning, and peo- 
pling the room with one knows not what phantoms, 
woke screaming wildly, it was set down to crossness. 

The philosophy cf God’s dealings with his children 
is @ most august theme. One can see the sweet uses 
of adversity for grown peuple, one recognizes the 
sublime law of growth through pain, in the case of 
developed, responsible beings. But why a little child, 
& young soul alive with genius, full of beautiful 
promise, should be given over to the training of a 
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a ploughman is to handle the minute machinery of a 
miniature Swiss watch; why character, that complex 
thing, should be left to such mercy, is a mystery that 
bafiles, while it constantly tempts, speculation. 

A more wretched childhood than that of the little 
Agnes it is impossible to conceive of; a more utterly 
lonely, sorrowful soul I think never lived. And yet 
she was fall! of latent fun, sweet thoughts, charming, 
childlike gifts, that only wanted room to live. She 
had a singularly elastic nature, easily rebounding 
when suffering was removed. If it had not been for 
this, she would have been either crushed or hard- 
ened. She was neither. At fifteen, she was just as 
sensitive to her mother’s sharp worcs as at five. 
People talk of getting used to things. It is not possi- 
ble to become used to anything that jars upon every 
fibre of your being: At fifteen, too, Agnes was still 
capable of happiness, still hopefal of the future. 
Shut out from society—for Mrs. Vail was rarely good- 
humored enough to permit her to pay or receive 
visits—she lived in a world of books. Everything 
that came in her way was eagerly devoured. Some 
minds would have become contaminated by such in- 
discriminate browsing in the fields of literature; but 
others possess the divine power of assimilating only 
what is nutriment to the soul, while the husks and 
chaff fall by their own weight. In this world of 
books there were high thoughts, noble principles, 
beautiful impulses; life was rich and satisfying; 
there was freedom to do what one liked; possibility 
of improvement. All this made the real world still 
more distasteful. Not that the girl was an indolent 
dreamer. The active imagiuation was indeed forever 
busy; but she had an active will, too, that might 
easily bave been set to good uses. But finding her 
life so at odds with her aspirations —checked, thwart- 
ed, overwhelmed with angry reproaches whenever 
she made some slight mistake in a petty bousehold 
matter, it would have been wonderful indeed if her 
naturally happy temperament had not been over- 
clouded. She was, of course, discontented. A hope- 
less discontent, too, it was, fur there was no prospect 
of cbange for the better. To be sure, most young 
girls look forward to marriage; and Agves in her 
dreams sometimes pictured a possible hero, who 
would set her free from the trammels that bound 
her, who would give her such tenderness as she 
longed for, and would never, never be unkind. But 
such visions were only remote possibilities, which she 
never really hoped to see fulfilled. Fur Agnes was 
well aware of the difference between herself and the 
rude, healthy, happy girls in the neighboring farm- 


-houses. The wretched home life had crushed all the 


natural fresh spirits of youth; and her isolation and 
native refinement had lifted her to a higher level 
than her friends could understand, much less hope 
to reach. The young men whom she knew were all 
farmers, and were, also, as farmers need not be, 
coarse, boorish and uncultured. Agnes could have 
found more companionship in her tather’s oxen than 
inthem. And they, in their turn, never thought of 
lifting their eyes to her. So there was no hope of 
marriage for the girl, nc chance of a lite which would 
hold anything better than washing dishes, and 
churning, and starching, and ironing, and all the 
time her sensibilities tortured, her sense of justice 
outraged, her nerves rasped, by incessant, cause- 
less fault-tnding and reproaches. She used to woa- 
der at her fate—to wonder why God should have 
singled her out for such an exceptional lot. 

But there were other things in store from which 
she would have shrunk in terror, if she could have 
foreknown them. When the last sharp call upon her 
hame sounded, Agnes sprang up, threw down her 
book with a sense of guilt and fear, and looked 
around wildly, as if for some means of escape. 

“© dear!” she said, flushing and half-crying, 
‘how could I have stayed solong? I’msure I didu’t 
think it was five minutes!” 

She went down stairs, dreading unspeakably to en- 
counter the storm which she knew would come. 
When she opened the door of the kitchen, she 
looked as if she had been guilty of a heinous crime. 
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She had really delayed the completion of the week's 
ironing half an hour by her absence. 

Mrs. Vail gave her a look, and then brought the 
flat-iron down with all her might upon the unoftend- 
ing table-cloth under her hands. 

** What have you been about, you lazy cub?” she 
vociferated. ‘* You've been poring over a book!” 
with a tremendous thump on the table-cloth. “I 
wish there wasn’t a book in the world! Let me 
catch you with a book in your bands again for one 
month, if you want to! I tell you, you've got to 
turn over a new leaf, or you’ve got to leave the house, 
one of the two; for as to slaving myself to death for 
you, I shan’t do it any longer, now you may make 
up your mind for it.” 

“I wish I could go away,’ said Agnes, unable to 
keep silent any longer. 

*O, you do? What would you do, I wonder?” 
contemptuously. 

“‘T can earn my own living, I think,” said Agnes, 
taking her place at the ironing-table. 

“ Earn your own living!” ejaculated Mrs. Vail, in 
a tone of infinite scorn. ‘‘ You couldu’t earn your 
salt anywhere. You don’t know as much asa child 
six years old ought to. I can do more in half a day 
than you doinamonth. You've been nothing but a 
bill of expense ever since you were born, and always 
will be. I only wish you would go away; but there’s 
no such good news!” 

Agnes heard, her soul quivering at every word, 
naked, helpless, as it was, her blood boiling with a 
sense of wrong, knowing weil that few zitls of her 
age did so much work as she did, writhing under the 
shame, and grief, and pain. 

When Mr. Vail came home to dinner, the ironing 
was all put away, Mrs. Vail restored to good-humor, 
and Agnes’s face red and swollen with much crying. 
I suppose he was sorry for her. But girls were not 
much in his way. Andif he thought about it at all, 
it was to hope that she would get married svon, and 
20 would get out of the way of her mother’s tongue. 
He thought, poor man, that she was, on the whole, 
more fortunate than bimself, in having such a hope 
befure her. When dinner was half done, he said: 

** Do you want to take some boarders, mother?” 

Mrs. Vail started, stared at him, and kindled at 
once. 

‘Boarders? What do you think I want of board- 
ers? I should think I had enought tv do now without 
taking boarders !’” 

“© Well, well! I don’t care anything about it. I 
don’t want you to have ’em,” he said, hastily. 

After a few minutes’ silence, Mrs. Vail returned to 
the subject, by asking who wanted buard. 

“ Two young gentlemen from B——. Squire Willis 
spoke of them to me. I suppose they wouli pay 
pretty well. And, as long as we had ouly three in 
the family, and you had Agnes to help you—” 

‘* Agnes!” interrupted his wife. ‘ I wouldn’t give 
asnap for her help! She don’t do enough to pay 
for the trouble she makes, and she uever will, if she 
lives to the age of Methusaleh! When I was fifteen 
years old 1 did all the work for my father’s tamily, 
and took care of the baby besides.” 

“IT wish you had stayed taking care of them to 
this day!” said Mr. Vail, angrily, rising. “ You'd 
better let the girlalone. If you didn’t keep knagging 
her all the time, I guess she'd do well enough.” 

“ Yes, you stand up for her! You always did, and 
that’s what’s ruined her! If I had had my way, I 
should have made something of her. It’s all your 
fault that I have so much trouble with her!” vocifer- 
ated the wife. 

Agnes alone had the benefit of the last remark, as 
fier tather was already out of sight in the garden. 
She began to clear away the dinner. Her mother 
hovered around some time, confounding the flies, 
who were always into everything, the dog-days that 
were never coming to an end, the damp that mil- 
dewed, the heat that dried, the cat that was always 
in the way, the chickens that were never at hand 
when they were wanted. When one has a fretful 





temper it is surprising bow much aliment can be 





found for it. It seemed as though all the elements 
conspired to furnish Mrs. Vail with occusions for 
scalding. 

“There’s no dish-water warm, I'll warrant. You 
couldn’t think of that, I suppose, though you’ve 
been told fifty times if you have once. Bat you 
never—” 

She stopped, on the discovery of a large kettle full 
of hot water provided by .Aynes’s forethought. How- 
ever, she was not in the least ashamed of ler mis- 
take, but began again at the next opportunity. 

“ Now, see if you can wash the distes as they 
ought to be, and not be all the afternoon about it, 
either. I’m going up to Mrs, Willis’s to see about 
those young men that want to be boarded.” 

There was a delightful peace in the house after 
Mrs. Vail departed. To be sure, the getting off was 
not so pleasant. Her shawl, her bonnet, her gloves, 
her parasol, vere severally missing, and Agnes was 
accused of purloining or secreting them. But when 
once she was gone. a heavenly silence deacended. 
There was an adiditional comfort, too, in the fact that 
she would be sure to come home in good-humor. 
Before long, Agnes sang at her work. The cat got 
an extra drop of milk; and then, appreciating as 
well as the girl did the quietness, curled herself up 
in the arm-chair and went to sleep, 

Agnes sat down by-and-by, and, though long sighs 
came now and then, she was growing more hopeful. 
After all, mother was good sometimes, and the giil 
had strong filial instincts. She must try and do bet- 
ter; she must, indeed. She wouldn’t forget things 
so; and sbe must learn tu be wore dexterous, and 
sometime, perhaps, something would happen. Sofme- 
times she dreamed of her mother being made over in 
some inexplicable way, and coming out amiable and 
affectionate. 

So while the long shaslows fell on the grass in the 
dooryard, and the west wind came in fresh and cool, 
Agnes was comparatively happy. Pretty soon she 
laid down her work, and went avd sat in the wide, 
front entry, and then soon over her book forgot that 
any trouble existed fur her 

She had read, she didu’t know how long, when 
some noise at hand startled her. She looked up, 
and instantly rose, blushing and startled. Two gen- 
tlemen stood before her—the y g . 
blonde man, regarding ber with admiring interest; 
the other, older, paler, more reserved in appear- 
ance, was, indeed, looking at ber, but the absent 
expression in his dark gray eyes scarcely indicated 
any consciousness of her presence. Ina moment 
Agnes became aware of a third figure, and in an in- 
stant recognized the rubicund face of Squire Willis. 

“ How do you do, Miss Agnes?” said the squire. 
“These are my friends, Mr. Talfuurd ”—the elder 
gentleman bowed—“and Mr. Raleigh. I hope you 
wont be sorry to hear that they are to take their 
abode with you for a few weeks—having made ar- 
rangements to that effsct with your mother, who 
just now left my house. They are very good fellows, 
both of them, or | shouldn't bave trusted them, with 
the peace of all the village beaux and lasses at their 
mercy.” 

Mr. Talfourd lifted his eyes in languid remon- 
strance, while Mr. Raleigh laugh.»1 archly, saying: 

“Don’t let the squire prejudice you against ur, 
Miss Agnes; for his manner implied censure, though 
he pretends to praise. He is au old crony of mixe, 
and Talfourd be knows nothing about.” 

“ Except that he has a rogae for his friend,” laugh- 
ed the squire; and then he trudged off, bis tace 
clouding over as he got a few steps trom the house. 

1 don’t know bat I’ve done an absard thing, 
after all, in introducing those two fellows there. I 
didn’t =ow that the giri had grown up so extremely 
pretty and lady-like. However, they'll be likely to 
be with Fan and Bella a good deal.” 

Agnes invitel the gentlemen in They had just 
time to look around, and remark the extreme plain- 
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‘ ness of everything, and at the same time its exquisite 
neatness, when a sharp veice sounded through the 
open dour from the kitchen. 
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“Tab, you jade, what are you in that chair for? 
How often bave I told that girl not to let you lie on 
the cushions! Scat!’’ 

Agnes blushed crimson, got up hastily and went 
out. 

“Mr. Talfourd and Mr. Raleigh are come, | 
mother!” ' 

A shade of mortification passed over Mrs. Vail’s 
face, but it cleared presently, and she went into the 
sitting-room, and was as cordial and pleasant as 
could be wished. An hour later the two gentlemen 
were established in broad, roomy, pleasant chambers, 
divided by the upper frontentry, and Agnes was set- 
ting the table with the best dishes. 

Pretty soon Duke Raleigh crossed the entry to 
Talfourd’s rooni. 

‘Pleasant, isn’t it?” nodding towards the view 
outside. ‘‘ Pretty fair quarters, I suspect. The land- 
lady isa Tartar, but what a shy, odd little thing the 

' girl is! Not at all the kind of rustic beauty one 
commonly meets. Where did she get that complex- 
ion like new milk, and the timid, frightened look in 
her eyes? Why, in her soft gray dress and the bit 
of something while at the throat, she looked for all 
the world like a scared dove, and I could see ttiat 
her heart leaped to her mouth when Mrs. Vail at- 
tacked the cat. And she blushed in real terror and 
pain.” 

John Talfourd was unpacking a box of books, but 
he looked up to say, dryly: 

‘You seemed to have watched her pretty closely, 
Duke. Ido hope, though, you went get up one of 
your grand enthusiasms about her. I dare say the 
girlis well enough now. But you never cun tell 
what a girl will be. She will, perhaps, be as vixen- 
ish, and angular, snd plain as her mother at fifty.” 

Duke flung himeelf into a rockiug-chair. 

“*Don’t be stupid, Talfourd! You didn’t look at 
the girl. You were looking at that picture in your 
brain. For Heaven’s sake put it on canvas as fast 
as you can.” 

“‘T am going to,” said Talfourd, coclly. “Iam not. 
going to be beguiled by dove-like eyes or any fine 
fancies whatsoever from attending to my basiness. 
And, my dear fellow, you can’t do better than attend 
to yours.” . 

*‘ Which is to woo and to win Miss Bella Willis!” 
said Raleigh, with a short laugh. 

He leaned his arms on the window-sill, and con- 
templated the sharp profile cut by the mountain 
against the sky, and admired the blue nists, and 
the hollows, and the grand, massive sweeps of wood- 
land that darkened the landscape here and there. 
But he said, presently: 

‘IT don’t mind confessing, though, that this busi- 
ness grows more and more distasteful to me every 
minute.” ; 

“Since you saw that little girl with the gray 
dress—” 

*‘ Nonsense, Talfourd ! 
said Raleigh, impatiently. 

“I thought Miss Bella a very fine woman,” said 
his friend. 

“ T always hated fine women,” said Duke, testily. 

‘Now, Duke, be reasonavle!” 

Duke whirled suddenly. j 

‘©Q, Lam reasonable, as reasonable you please. I 
am going to marry Bella Willis, but like a child, I 
must make my faces before I swallow my medicine. 
You know I’m governed by antipathies and pre- 
possessions. You say, and so do all my friends, that 
Iought to marry some clear-headed, methodical, sen- 
sible woman, who will manage my affairs and me—” 

** No, no, Duke!”’ 

“It comes to the same thing—and Bella has the 
fortune that I have not, and never shall have. Bella 
is cold, and correct, and orderly asa machine. She 
never had an impulse in her life. Her nature is as 
shallow as a mud-puddle left by a summer shower. 
Now, I fancy if my next volume of poems would suc- 
ceed, if the stupid public would accept me as a 
genius, and crown me with golden honors, I could 
tall in love with that soft-eyed girl down stairs. 1 
want a woman who has a soul—one who has sensi- 
bilities developed by experience; if a little sorrow 
has been thrown in, it is all the better. One who 
will be full of new surprises for me, whose nature 1 
shall never be tired of exploring, one who will grow 
sweeter, and purer, and stronger with me, and fill 
out the sphere of my miserable, one-sided life,” 

Taltourd looked at him with that acute, cynical eye 
of his, that had no mercy for pretence, and went 
down through all shams. 

** You predict all this of the girl whom you have 
only seen five minutes.” 

Duke laughed and colored, 

‘Why yes! I elevate her, for the nonce, to the 
pedestal where my ideal divinity usually sita. A 
good many gitls have sat there, but their stay is al- 
ways temporary. They are soon toppled «own in 
disgrace. Spare your remonstrances, John. I’ve 
said my say, and now Richard is himself again, that 
is to say, a fortune-hunter. There goes the supper- 
bell. Now see if I am not propriety itself.” 

He was accordingly devoting himself to conversa- 
tion with Mr. Vail, and never, so far as one could 
see, bestowing a look or thought on Agnes. The 
next morning he was out riding with the squire’s 
daughters; in the afternoon he took them out boat- 
ing; in the evening he was the squire’s guest, and 
accompanied Miss Bella’s piano-playing with his 
violin. And in this way a week went round. ‘al- 
fourd tranquilly worked at his pictare and congratu- 
lated himself upon Duke's prospects. 

But at the end of this week Raleigh came home 
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one day in the middle of the forenoon. The whole 


front of the house was closed to exclude the sun, and 


he passed into the flower-garden, and around through ; 


clumps of shrubbery, and down through long lines 
of red-leaved beets, and past trailing squash vines, 
and finally reached a rude arbor over which clam- 
bered a grape-vine in the luxuriant foliage of mid- 
summer. Here he sat down and began to smoke his 
cigar, tirst detaching a fading blossom from a button- 
hole, and flinging it upon the gravel with a look of 
disgust. : 

“T hate her sham sentiment!” he said, angrily. 
**T hate all her unwomanly, cold-hearted arts.” 

There was asombre cloud upon his face which the 
sedative effect of the cigar, and the quietude of tho 
place combined, were not enough to remove. But 
presently he heard a light step iu the path a little 
way off, and lifting the leafy screen he looked out. 

It was Agnes with a basket in her hand, come to 
pick peas fur dinner. She happened to stand in just 
such a position that he could look straight into her 
face, and while she deflly plucked the green pods, 
aud dropped them by handfuls into the basket, he 
pleased himself with watching the expression of the 
countenance that grew every day more lovely to him. 

At first it was somewhat sorrowful, but by-and-by 
a@ tender brightness lighted it, and presently she 
halt smiled to herself. He saw what a child’s heart 
she had, as tar as any knowledge of the world is cun- 
cerned, yet how mature and womanly it was in the 
best way—grown ripe through her own strange ex- 
perience of life. Duke wondered what it was. 
Partly he guessed; privation, want of appreciation, 
mental and spiritual starvation. But this was notall. 

‘‘ Agnes! Agnes!” called Mrs. Vail. ‘Are you go- 
ing to be all day picking a tew peas? I could have 
picked ’em and shelled ’em,too, in halfthe time you’ve 
been out there. You’ve been dangling round the 
whole forenoon, and you aint done a half an hour’s 
work in the whole. You’d better fly round, if you 
kuow what’s goud fur yuurselt.” 

Agnes sprang up. Duke saw the sudden change 
in her face. Soe gave a hasty glance at the con- 
tents of the basket, theu taking it up, hurried down 
the garden walk. 

‘Whew! Puvor little puss! Poor child!” 

Duke got up and walked slowly off, took a cir- 
cuitous route, and presently arrived at the kitchen 
porch. Agnes was sitting there, her sun-bonnet 
thrown aside, and her cheek much flushed, shelling 
the peas. There was a great clattering within the 
room, as if Mrs. Vail were venting her vexation upon 
the pots and paus. Duke glanced at the girl’s face. 

‘That looks a very pretty euwployment. Wouldn’t 
you do an idle man the service of letting him help 
you?’ he said. 

Agues dropped her eyes and murmured a shy af- 
tirwative. She was so afraid he would see that she 
bad been crying. He did see it, but would not for 
the world Lave had her guess that he knew it. 

He sat down, and while the peas tell doubly fast 
into the basin, he talked to her, not requiring any 
auswer, runuing onin a Lappy, nonchalant tashion, 
that set her quite at her ease, and kindled a look of 
pleasure in her soft eyes. 

** Now can I do anything more for you?” he said, 
rising when the peas were done. 

Agues hesitated, then said, timidly: 

‘* Mother said 1 was to get sume of the early pears 
for dessert, and I’m airaid 1 can’t quite reach the 
Lipest.” 

Duke laughed. 

“Vso quite certain you can’t. See what it is to be 
six feet high!’ They went away to the pear tree, and 
filled a Lasket with little, luscious, crimson and yel- 
low pears. When it was full, Duke carried it to the 
house. When had Agnes ever seen any one sv gal- 
lant and courteous? it was like Laucelut or Bayard. 

**l am very wuch obliged to you,” she said at the 
door, with a sudden tiemor in her voice. 

“No! The obligatiun is mine. I’ve worked off, 
you don’t know how movch discontent and gloom. 
When there are pears to be gathered or peas to shell 
again, let me know, please,” said Duke, cordially. 

Agues was suddenly urawn towards him by this 
little speech, much wore tuan by bis courtevus kind- 
ness. Discuntent and gi.um! And he so handsome 
aud at Icisure, and saiu tv be the lover of the rich 
and beautitul Miss Willis. Wuy should he be sad? 
Agnes wondered, you see she knew nothing of the 
moods of young men; was the veriest neophyte im- 
aginable. But they seemed to have met on common 
ground. When he felt himseit under the weather, 
Duke sometimes notived that her eyes fullowed him 
with innocent, wistful sympathy. 1t was very sweet 
to him. I suspect that seeing this, he sometimes af- 
fected a pensiveness, which, it must be confessed, 
was very becoming to Lim. 

Aiter that first day Dake often indulged himself 
with Agnes’s society. He liked to draw out her shy 
contidenves; to see her soul unf»ld under his, touch; 
to fancy what it would be to fix his own image in its 
depths. He knew that it was a dangerous pleasure; 
knew fall well that he was dallying cn the border 
line of wrong—tor be fully meant to marry Miss 
Willis. But he could not resist—he loved the soft 
seductions of the current too well to contend against 
it. One day Talfourd brought him to his senses. 

** Duke, I believe it is a positive engagement be- 
tween you and Miss Willis.’ 

Duke shrugged his shoulders. 

**My dear fellow, I believe you are right in that 
belief.” 

“Very well! Now may I ask what you intend to- 
wards Agnes Vail? Nay, Duke! You know I'm 
not afraid of your anger. We are two good friends to 
let a girl come between us.” 





Duke stood aside with sullen face. 
Agnes passed under the window, and, led by some 


subtle instinct, looked up. Her face brightened all; 


over like the coming out of the sun upon a cloudy 
sky. 

Ta)tourd looked down at her pityingly. 

“ Poor child! I didn’t know she was so pretty. 
Duke, are you going to work deliberately to break 
her heart?” 

‘Good heavens! No! Don’t be a fool, Talfourd. 
I’ve never said a word of love to her.” 

“No! But your eye says it, your voice says it. It 
speaks in abundred ways mere potently than you 
think. Some day you will tind that you have gone a 
step too far, and you will wake up to find yourself 
dishonored, and the girl’s happiness ruined.” 

Duke steadfastly guzed out of the window, but the 
changes in his face showed that he was moved. 

“ Duke! Are you so far gene as that?” 

+ ‘Don’t railat me, John! This isn’t one of my 
usual flames. The feeling I have tor this girl is some- 
thing too holy to be put into words, If it is love, it 
will get the better of me. If it’s only pity, and rev- 
erence, and tender sympathy, I suppose 1 gball un- 
derstand it in time. But I see that you are right. 
What shall 1 do? Frighten and hurt her by cold- 
ness?” 

“ Be alittle more niggard of your scciety towards 
Agnes, and bestow it upon your lady love.” 

‘* My lady-love!” echoed Duke, bitterly. ‘That’s 
the wise course, no doubt. But it’s an incredibly 
hard thing todo. See here, Talfourd! Why can’t 
you show Agnes some attention? Teach her draw- 
ing or something.” 

Taltourd lifted his eyebrows. 

*Cume! You'd find ber an apt scholar. 
wont - miss me sy much!” he stammered. 

He was conscious of a sharp pang at the thought of 
not being missed by Agnes. It wasn’t pleasant to 
think of being ousted from the heart where it seemed 
so delightful todwell. . 

By way cf beginning to keep his good resolutions, 
he went out, and walked toward Squire Willis’s. But 
he was thinking cf Agnes al! the time, thinking that 
if he could meet with sme sudden good fortune, he 
could marry Agnes. He bad no qualms about Miss 
Willis; he knew she would not mind throwing him 
over if a richer lover should appear. Indeed, she 
played at indifference towards him now, in a way 
that, if he had loved her, would have maddened him. 
When he entered the handrome grounds, and shut 
the gate behind him, he looked back for an instant 
upon the white farmhouse sitting among its elms, 
remembering its plainness, remembering her hard 
life—how hard, he but half knew—aund saw how rich 
he could make that life, if only he would sacritice his 
pride and indolence. Yet he went in, undecided, to 
Bella Willis. 

Talfourd began at once to devote some of his time 
to Agnes. It was awkward work. Painting women 
upon canvas was his forte. To make himself familiar 
with a living, womanly soul, was a formidable task 
from which he shrank. He was shy, reticent, in- 
telligent, but not agreeable, not knowing how to 
show the best that was in him, outwardly so cold and 
unimpressiouable, that nobedy but Duke and one or 
two others knew what a glowing life lay hid from 
sight. 

Agnes was sadly afraid of him at first. But by- 
and by, when she saw that the absent blue eyes 
looked at but didn’t seem to see her, that her indi- 
viduality seemed to be nothing to him, she became 
at ease, and wrote, read or drew under his direction, 
asif-he were the most indifferent of masters. But 
lhe was not. He watched her closely. When she 
was pale and distraught, he knew what it meant. 
He knew, though ske did not, when she had laid 
down her pencil, and looked out over the purple 
clover fields at the croquet-players dimly seen under 
Squire Willis’s trees, she forgot to take it up again. 
These sigus disquieted him sadly. One morning he 
said, suddenly: 

* Your mind is not on your work, Miss Agnes !” 

She looked up, startled and hurt by the sharp tone. 
He looked down; he would not meet the soft, grieved 
eyes, but he went on sternly: 

** You are watching the croquet-players. But Duke 
is not there—” 

“Mr. Talfourd—I—” 

‘* He is out riding with Mi:s Willis. They makea 
fine-looking pair. It is a most suitablematch. Miss 
Willis will succeed to « large fortune, and Duke 
should marry an heiress. He is the most unpracti- 
calofmen. He has plenty of tine fancies, beautiful 
thoughts, but he doesn’t know how to turn them in- 
to bread and butter. In a life of ease, his peculiar 
gitts will develop. I dare say he will be famous some 
day. But if he married without wealth, hard work 
would drain his life, rob his genius of its opportuni- 
ties, cramp him, defeat Lis hopes. And this being 
so, any kindness he might show towards—” 

“Me!” said Agnes, fillipg the blank at which he 
hesitated. 

“ You, or any one in your position, would be folly 
for himself, real cruelty to her.” 

Agnes litted her head. She was trembling very 
much, but she managed to cuntrol herself. Her face 
was full of pride, yet very soft and womanly, as she 
said : 

“IT thank you, Mr. Talfourd; you have wounded 
my pride, and burt my feelings very deeply, but I 
know you meant it for kindness.” 

‘* 1 did mean it for the truest kindness,” he said, 
earnestly “I don’t know how to be gentle, yet I 
would be so to you, Agues, if I could.” 

If, there was any unwonted fervor in his tone, she 


And she 


Just then ; 





did not mind it. It hurt him to see that she did not, 
and yet he was glad. But he had no more fault to 
find for her inattention. The pretty dresses of the 
croquet-players might flash through the trees, the 
thud of the mallets and their merry. laughter reach 
her, and not draw her eyes from her work. Patient 
and pale, she followed all his directions, as docile to 
his hands as the marble to the sculptor. 

Duke watched the process with uneasy eyes, 

“ What have you been saying to the girl?” he de. 
manded. “I don’t know her in this new phase, 
Have you been teaching her that I am a villain?” 

** Don’t be foolish, Duke! I told her one day that 
it was best that you should marry Miss Willis, and 
why it was so. Nothing more than you could have 
wished me to say, if you are sincere in your inten- 
tions,” said Talfourd. 

Duke reddened, and looked at him keenly, 

** John, you’re not in love with Agnes yourself?” 

A slow flush crept up to the artist’s temples. 

* You should know better than to ask me sucha 
question,” he said, in a grave, displeased tone. 

Duke hesitated a moment, doubttul, then said, 
laughing. 

‘Forgive me! You took up your role so readily! 
So you told her what a worthless fellow I was, and 
that I needed a rich wife to indulge my fastidious 
tastes, and keep me in the position to which I was 
born. All very true, and yet—” 

He paused. He saw Agnes’s white dress flutter 
among the shrubs in the garden. He went out with 
a@ sudden impulse, walked hastily down between the 
rows of currant bushes, and surprised her before she 
heard his step. 

“ Agnes,” he began abruptly, “ we used to be good 
friends. What have I done that you are so distant 
to me?” 

The quick, reproachful look was altogether invol- 
untary, but it went to his heart. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t look at me in that way!” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Do you suppose that I” 

He stopped suddenly. He was on the threshold of 
dishonor now. He knew well what he should say if 
he allowed hinself to go on. 

Agnes looked at him. That he suffered was cer- 
tain. Her pity and pride came to her aid. She was 
not afraid to be sincere. 

‘*I think I know all you would say,” she said, 
gently. “And you must not think I blame you. But 
I think it is better that we should not see much of 
each other at present.” 

‘‘Agnes, you must think me miserably mercenary ;' 
you must despise me!” 

She smiled sadly. 

“No!” : 

** What do you think? It is not flattering to me to 
know. Isee it in your eye, which is scornful as well 
as tender. Say it out. Let me know how low I stand 
with you,” he said, with emotion. 

Her cheeks flushed, her eyes kindled. 

** You stood almost as high as the angels,” she ex- 
claimed, impetuously, with a little upward gesture 
of herhand. ‘I fancied, I know not what, noble 
things of you. And when I found you were not 
quite what I thought, I was bitterly hurt. I almost 
disliked you then. But I have thought mach about 
it, and I can understand it; I can make allowances.” 

J am very lowin your eyes,” he said, humbly. 

** Not low—only you were so high.” 

Her voice broke in tears. She turned away to leave 
him. 

“Stay, Agnes!” he caught her hand, detaining her. 
There was a sudden tramping of horses’ feet, and & 
gentleman and lady rode past the garden, and drew 
up at the gate. Agnes fied. Duke went slowly out. 

“ Why, Bella, is it you?” he said, surprised. 

Miss Willis was a superb brunette. Tue handsome 
face that looked down at him wore the crimsvn of in- 
dignation. 

‘* This is Mr. Conway, Mr. Raleigh. 1 thougbtyou 
might like to ride with us this morning, but you are, 
I perceive, engaged,” she said, in a haughty tone. 

He quite understood her, and his manner was as 
cold as hers, when he replied : 

“fam not too much engaged to be quite at your 
service.” 

They rode out of the village, taking up a lady 
friend of Miss Willis on the way. By-the by the 
Other two rode forward, leaving Duke and Bella 
tete-a-tete. 

‘1 am ready now, Mr. Raleigh, to hear your ex- 
plauation of the pretty tableau we saw this morning.” 

Her tone angered him. He knew be was wrong, 
his conscience had been reproaching bim with infi- |: 
delity to her all the morning, and she might easily 
have won him to a stronger liking than he had yet 
felt for her. But magnanimity and gentleness were 
nut in Beila Willis. 

“The attitude was quite striking,” she added, sat- 
irically; ‘‘ I think you had her hand.” 

“T think I did,” said Duke, paling. 

Miss Willis gave her horse a sharp cut. 

“Your explanation, Mr. Kaleigh!” 

“Ihave no explanation to give that would at all 
appease your indignation. But I do sincerely ask 
your pardon.” 

Her brows lowered. 

“* You know that will not satisfy me,” she said. 

“Then I am very sorry!” 

She looked at him, crimsonivg. 

“Do you think you have acted honorably?” #he 
demanded, sharply. 

“No! Tasked your pardon. I am quite willing 
to promise that you sbull have no further reason @ 
complain of me. And I have no more to say.” 

“I have, then,” said Miss Willis, the color all 
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fleeing from her face. “I have a right to know what 
relations you hold, or have held, with tbat girl. I 
always noticed that you had a fancy for low society. | 
I think, perhaps, you had better please your tastes 
by vourself. 
Raleizh!” 

Even at that moment she saw that her blow had 
failed of its effect. She had meant to panish him. 
She had mortitied him, but deep down, below that 
superficial sensation, was a quite different feeling, 
which in spite of himself his face showed. 

He left Miss Willis at the door, and rode back fu- 
riously. But he could not get sight of Agnes. He 
paced the garden in feverish impatience, till dinner 
was announced. Then he sat in his chamber and 
listened to Mrs. Vail’s scolding until at last he saw 
her going across a field to a neighbor’s. Then he 
ran down to the cool, dark sitting-room. Agnes was 
not there, but she came in presently, dressed for the | 
afternoon, her smooth dark hair put back in the 
pretty, classic fashion in which she always wore it— 
her face paler and sadder than in the morning, for all 
the forenoon, in fretfulness of hurry, Mrs. Vail had 
been raining words upon her, which, falling on her 
sore heart, were harder to bear than stabs. 

He held out his hands to her. 

“Come! I have a right to ask it!” 

She looked at him, wondering, a slow light creep - 
ing up to her eyes. 

“ Agnes, can I by any means climb back to that 
high place I once held in your esteem? You may 
trust me. I am free to ask, and [ love you.” 

An hour or two later Dake went up to his friend. 

“ T have news for you, Talfourd!” And he told it. 

The artist’s face was bent towards his picture, and 
he did not speak for a minute. 

“Tam happy to congratulate you,” he said at last, 
in a voice that somewhat chilled his friend. “I 
should not have thought myself, that it was best for 
you, but you know.”’ 

“Certainly! I know best! Agnes, poor child, has 
had a hard life. Please Heaven, I will make it bright 
for her.” 

Duke felt himself a new man. His graceful, sel- 
fish dilettanteism fell away from him. Informed with 
a large purpose, he took broader views of things, felt 
his convictions stir him more deeply, knew himself 
capable of heroism, of self-sacrifice. 

A month of happiness, such as she had never 
dreamed of befure, came to Agnes, an? then he went 
to town. Talfourd lingered through the ripe October 
days, and with the falling leaves he, too, went. Some 
outward change came to Agnes that autumn. Anold 
aunt of her father’s, in a large town near by, sent 
fur her to spend the winter with her, and Mrs, Vail 
with much reluctance gave a grudging consent. 

It was a large, lonesome house on the outskirts of 
the town. The old lady was deaf, and saw no com- 
pany. But Agnes was at peace; with her books, 
and her letters from Duke, she saw the snow pile up 
in the pathway, and whirl around her windows, and 
was happy. | 

But one day there was a sale of pictures advertised, | 
and the morning being a sunny one, Agnes went 
with halfthe town to look at them. She had not 
been under Mr. Talfourd’s instruction for nothing, 
and scrutinizing some, passing others with a careless 
glance, she came at once to an Indian summer land- | 
scape. A leaf-littered woodpath, with a long per- 
spective opening down into a great forest of maples 
and oaks, with here and there a shivering poplar or 
stately pine; ona log, inthe midst of the autumn | 
glory, a girlsat. Bending nearer to look at her face, — 
Agnes felt her own flush and grow hot. With a sud- | 
den, eager interest, she searched for the artist's name, | 
and found it in a corner—‘‘ John Talfourd.” As she 
rose from the inspection, a smile of wonder and 
pleasure on her lips, some one touched her hand. 

“QO Mr. Talfourd!”’ 2 i 

‘You know the portrait, then?” he said, not con- ; 
cealing his pleasure. ‘I did it all from memory, | 
for, if you recollect, we were sitting that afternoon 
in the grove below the house, and just as I was ready ~ 
to put my figure in, you were sure you must go, 
home. But [ think it like.” 

Looking at her to verify the resemblance, he saw how | 
more than beautiful she had grown since they parted. 

“TI saw Duke the other day,” he said, presently, 
seeing her interest in his conversation flag. 

She brightened instantly. 

How was he looking? Was he well? He was not 
strong. Did Mr. Talfourd think he was working too 
hard? He wrote of being busy late at night. To 
answer all of which questions took the whole of the | 
long walk to Agnes’s home. 

After this, he came to see her constantly. Agnes 
welcomed him for her own and fur Duke’s sake. | 
Moreover, he was of great aid to her in getting her 
first water-color picture before the public. Partly 
because he praised, Agnes laughingly said wholly, it 
and she became the fashion. Orders poured in upon 
her, and by-and-by money. 

Duke wrote that she was famous already, while his 
reputation delayed. He was coming to see her soon. 
He wasn’t quite well and needed rest. Then he 
jested at this, and told her not to mind his whims. 

* Do you think he is well, Mr. Talfourd? You saw 
him only a week ago. Is he looking well?” asked 
Agnes, anxiously. 

Mr. Talfourd whitened under her earnest gaze. } 
Yet he needed not, for intent as it was she was only 
seeing her lover in visicn.” But he bit bis lip and told 
alie. Hedid not see any change in Duke, he said. 
He had a studio for the winter in M——, but he went 
to the city often after that. 


Our engagement is at an end, Mr. | 





! 





a Meantime Agnes was the fashion. People began to 


' Home will gain a new attraction. 





speak of her, and the artist Talfourd in the same 


, breath. She never guessed it, not even when Duka 


wrote that he was glai she was seeing something of 


' society, and glad, also, that she had s> good « pro- 


tector as Talfourd. Duke’s letters grew shorter ant 
shorter—he was so busy, he said. But Agnes was 
tortured by a vague anxiety. 

Spring came, and ‘Talfourd being in town, went 
into Duke’s office. He tound him pale and haggard 
among his papers. 

** Are you getting rich?” he asked. 

Duke smiled bitterly. 

“Tf I goon as [ have done I shall be abls to take 
Agnes home when I am fifty perhaps. As it is, I do 
the work of two or three clerks, and make a meagre 
income, after all. But Agnes! How does she look?” 

“She grows more beautiful every day.” 

Duke leaned his face in his hands a minute or two. 
At last he looked up. ‘ 

** You love her, Talfourd!” 

Talfourd grew pale to the lips. 

“Tseeit. I know it.” 

Then Talfourd spoke, and fiercely: 

“It was you who tempted me. If you had been 
true either to her or Bella Willis it would all have 
been right. Yes, I love her! 1 might have made her 
love me but for you.” 

Duke’s haggard face—how thin it was—looked 
whiter and thinner as he said, humbly: 

**Go back to her, John, and win her if you can. I 
shall! not stand in your way long.” 

After this Agnes got no more letters for a month. 
Tears and torturing anxieties beset her. At last, just 
at daybreak one morning, she thought she heard his 
voice calling to her somewhere out of the infinite 
distance. She woke—ifshe had been sleeping—and 
sobbed out : 

“Vm coming, Duke, I’m coming!’’ 

When Mr. Talfourd called that evening he was 
told that Agnes was gone to the city. 

She sought Raleigh, first at his office, but she was 
told that he was ill, and had not been there for two 
weeks. She went then to the lodging-house where 
they directed her, and, before he knew who had come, 
was in his room. Then she knew how she had been 
wronged, knew, loo, by a sorrowful intuition, what 
woe was befure her. 

‘* [ knew you would come to me when you heard I 
was ill,” he said. And the worn, white face was 
transfigured. 

It was such joy, yet such unspeakable misery, to 
near him! : 

Spring came on apace, but Duke Raleigh wasted 
almost as fast as the snow wreaths. One day he said: 

“‘I knew you loved me. I knew you would come 
to me, dear, but I had a fancy that some day this 
would all seem like a dream to you, and the other 
love, which I knew waited for you, would alone ap- 
pear real. Somehow, as I found my own life slipping 
away from me, I grew skeptical of all things. And 
so L was content to stand out of his way. But after 
all you love me !” 


“ Now and always, Duke! Not as you fancied, but ' 
a@ thousand times better than you know,” she sobbed. | 


He looked at her wistfully. 

‘That fancy of mine will not come true?” 

“Never, O never!” 

“ There is a perpetuity of love, there is an affinity 
that cannot be broken. WhenI go outside this life, 
and the door is shut upon me, we shall not yet be 
divided,” he s:tid. 

Spring was come now, but Agnes did not heed it. 
One of tbe April days Duke went from her arms to 
heaven. Agnes went home while her grief was yet 
fresh. Though when did it ever grow old? Her 
mother needed her. She was broken in health, more 
wearing in temper than ever. 

One day, two years after Duke’s death, John Tal- 
fourd stood beside her in the parlor where he saw her | 
tirst. Agnes was very paie and quiet. 

“I have tried to furgive you,” she said. ‘But if 
you wish me to do it, you must not let me see you. 
Always I think, that all that winter you knew how 
he was tuiling, and did not tell me.’’ 

** Because I loved you, Agnes.”’ 

“If I had known it then he might have been 
saved!” she said, without heeding him. 

“Impossible! He was doomed to consumption !’’ 

A silence then. By-and-by a smile of content came 
to Agnes’s face. 

*‘ Never mind!” she said, softly. ‘‘ He is only just 
outside the.door, and sometime it will unclose for me, 
too.” 

That night Talfourd went away, humble, remorse- 
fal, despairing, never again to see her face, divided 
from her by his sin, more than Duke by his death. 

So my story has not a happyending. Agnes’s way 
has been hard all along. But no doubt, somewhere in 
the eternities, there is compensation for her. I some- 
times think her being what she is may be its begin- 
ning. 
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Let taste and skill in this beautiful art be spread 
among us, and every family will have a new resource, 
Social intercourse 
will be more cheerful, and an innocent public amase- ' 
ment wiil be suppliei to the community; public 
amusement bringing multitudes together to kindle 
with one emotion, to share in the same innocent joy 
having a humanizing influence; and among these 
bonds of society perhaps no one produces so much 
unmixed good as music. What a fullness of enjoy- 
ment has our Creator placed within our reach, by ; 
surrounding us with an atmosphere which may be 
shaped into sweet sounds! 
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BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN,. 


MAJOR THOMPSON MAXWELL, 


A BRAVE SOLDIER in the French and Indian wars 
from 1757 to 1763, and in the war of the American 
Revolution, was born at Bedford, Massachusetts, 
September 11th, 1742. His father, Hugh Maxwell, 
came to this country from Ireland, in 1732, and settled 
at Bedford, Massachusetts. His brother, Colonel 
Hugh Maxwell, was in the French war of 1755, and 
served through five campaigns, and through the 
Revolution from 1775 to 1783. The family was re- 
markable for its longevity; his father was killed by a 
fall from his horse, on the 19th of March, 1759, in the 
sixtieth year of bis age; his mother died January, 
1769, in her eighty-first year; Hugh died at sixty- 
seven; William, at ninety-five; Margaret, at ninety- 
nine; Sarah, upwards of ninety; Benjamin, ninety- 
two; Jamés, eighty-three; and Thompson, ninety- 
three. 

In the year 1757, he volunteered as a private under 
Captain Nehemiah Lovewell, of Dunstable, New 
Hampshire, against the French and Indians, who 
were committing ravages on our frontier, and after a 
campaign of five months they returned home. Again, 
in January, 1758, he enlisted in a company of rangers 
under Captain Nehemiah Lovewell, and in the fol- 
lowing April they marched to Fort Edward, where 
they joined the forces under General Abercrombie. 
The company of Rangers to which he was attached, 
were ordered to reconnoitre the woods from. Fort 
Edward to Fort George. On their return,in the 
month of August, under the command of Major 
Israel Putnam, they fell into an ambush of French 
and Indians, and Major Putnam was made a prisoner 
by an Indian before a gun was fired. He saw the 
savage, and attempted to shoot him, but his gun be- 
ing wet missed fire, aud he at once surrendered, 
knowing that if he did not he would certainly be 
tomahawked. 

The following extracts are taken from the narra- 
tive of Major Maxwell, as given to General James 
Miller, of Salem, Massachusetts, in 1818: 

‘‘Instantly a severe fire began, with the hideous 
war-whoop of the Indians, and we found ourselves 
nearly surrounded by a vastly superior force of 
French and [ndians. This commenced about ten in 
the morning, and lasted till about four in the after- 
noon, when the enemy gave up the contest and re- 
treated, taking with them Major Putnam as a prison- 
er. We kept the ground, buried our dead, amount- 
ing to fifty-eight, and took care of eighty-fuur 
wounded. The enemy’s luss was severe. The firing 
was heard at Fort Edward, and a party was ordered 
out. They joined us just at night, after the battle, 
and helped us to bury the dead. We then encamped 
for the night, and next morning marched to Fort 
Edward, reaching there that night. For about seven 
miles we took our severely wounded on biers, on our 
backs, when some carts met us to relieve us. We lay 
here about ten days when the whole army took up 
its march for Fort George, the Rangers in the van, 
commanded by Major Rogers.” 

Of a personal rencontre the major says—“ a recon- 
noitering party consisting of Sergeant Paige, my 
townsman, from Bedford, a corporal and two men, I 


being one—half. rank and file. Our orders were to | 


cross the outlet to the west side, then go west abont 
fuur miles, then north about four miles, and then 
east as near Ticonderoga as possible with safety. We 
had gone west, north, and had just commenced our 
east course, when, after about a quarter of a mile, 
Wwe came toa piece of low land on a brook, thickly 
wooded with elms- nettles growing waist high— 
where we ‘liscovered the trails of Indians. The ser- 
geant halted us, and gave the following order: 


_* March from twenty to thirty feet apart trom each 


other; speak not a word- if we discovered an enemy, 
give a soft whistle.” We marched in that way eighty 
or a hundred rods, after passing these Indian trails, 
when the corporai, who was in the rear, gave the 
whistle. I cast my eye back, and that instant the 
corporal fell dead. I then looked forward, and saw 
my sergeant on the run, and then my file-leader, 
whom I followed as close as I could toa brook we 
had to cross, where I came up with him. I crossed 
the brook before him on a log. passed upa steep 


| bank, guns tiring and Indians yelling all this time. 


Just as I got to the top of the bank I heard a groan, 
looked around and saw my companion tumbling dead 
down the bank into the brook. I was then alone— 
for I knew not what had become of my sergeant—on 
a flat, fevel piece of woodland, nearly surrounded by 
Indians, I laid my course through them to my best 
advantage, intending to strike the outlet cpp»site our 
argy. As [ passed the Indian line, I saw two Indians 
throw down their guns and pursue me with their 
tomahawks. I ran s0, for about a mile, that I foand 
myself failing, and concluded tu surrender, but when 
[turned and saw one savage within twenty feet of 
me, and the other near by, I thought better of it. I 
shot the first dead in his tracks, brought the other to 
@ halt, and renewed my race with fresh vigor. How- 
ever, he soon commenced the chase, threw his toma- 
hawk after me and missed, and followed me until [ 
was about to cross a large hemlock tree which lay 
acroas my course. I cleared the tree, but the Indian, 
in his attempt to cross it, fell upon it with a grant, 
and there I left him. I ran until I got to the outlet, 


and there found my sergeant, who swam the stream | 
| with me on his back, with his gun and my own. 


| could not swim. We soon met our friends, wentjin 
with them and reported what had happened.” After 
several engagements with the enemy, they returned 
j to Fort Ed ward, and were discharged in the following 
| December, an’ retarned to their homes. 
In March, 1759, he enlisted for eight months with 
| Captain Samuel Brewer, of Waltham, and marched 
under command of General Hiviland. During this 
' term of service they were under the command of 
, Rogers, of the Rangers, and under Captain John 
| Stark. Thirty-seven of their party died at White 
River, their sufferings from cold and hunger were 
terrible. 

In March, 1760, he again enlisted, with Captain 
Barnes, of Chelmsford, and was afterward transferred 
to Captain Whiting’s company, and marched to 
Crown Point. He was with the army under General 
Amherst, at the attack and surrender of Montreal, 
andin many engagements afterwards. He received 
his discharge in October, 1763, after about six years 
service. 

He settled at Milford, then Amherst, New’ Hamp- 
shire, and married Miss Sybel Wyman, in 1764. 

“In 1773, I went with my team to Boston. I had 
loaded at John Hancock’s warehouse, and was about 
to leave town, when Mr. Hancock requested me to 
drive my team up into his yard, and ordered his ser- 
vants to take care of it, and requested me to be on 
Long Wharf at two o’clock, P.M., and informed me 
what was to be done. I went accordingly, joined the 
band under one Captain Hewes; we mounted the 
ships, and made 7ea ina trice. This done I took my 
team and went home, as an honest man should. I 
remained at my common avocations until April, 1775, 
when I again happ 1 in Boston with my team; 
left Boston the eighteenth, and got to my native 
town that night, and put up with my brother Wilson, 
who married my sister, and who was a captain of 
minute-men. Next morning early he had orders to 
march with his company to Concord; he requested 
me to go with him. I went well armed, and joined 
in the fight; my brother Wilson was killed, next day 
I hired a man to drive my team home, and I never 
went hometill after the battle of Bunker Hill. When 
I left home I was a lieutenant of minute-men under 
Captain Crosby. 

“ Next day after Concord fight my company start: d 
to join us at Cambridge the second day after. I then 
took command, agreeable to rauk in my company 
under Captain Wilkinson. We were formed into 
regiments, my company in Colonel James Reed's 
regiment, and engaged for eight months. Next fight 
was that of Bunker Hill. On the sixteenth of June 
Colonel Reed was ordered to Cnarlest:..wn neck Aout 
' twelve o’clock the same day a number of our officers 
| passed us and went on to Banker Hill. General 

Ward with the rest returned and went to Cambridge. 
| In the evening Colonel Prescott passed with his regi- 
‘ment. My brother, Hugh Maxwell, was the senior 
_ captain in this regiment; he stepped out and asked 
Colonel Reed and myself if we would come on to the 
Hiil that night. Wedid s», we went on to Breed’s 
Hill. We found Colonel Patnam there, with Colonel 
Prescott’s command. Colonel Prescott requested my 
brother Hugh to lay out the ground for the intrench- 
ment. He did so; I set up the stakes after him. 
Colonel Prescott seemed to have the sule command. 
Colonel Rzed and I returned to our command on the 
neck about eleven vu’clock, P.M. At day in the morn- 
ing, we again went on to the Hi!l, found Putnam 
; and Prescott there. Prescott still appeared to have 
command ; no other regiment was there but Prescott’s 
through the night. Captain Maxwell after day sug- 
gested, in my hearing, to Colonel Prescott the pro- 
priety of running an intrenchment from the N. E. 
angle of the night’s work, to a rail fence leading to 
Mystic River. Colonel Prescott approved, and it 
; was done. I set up the stakes after my brother. 

About seven o’clock [ saw Colonels Putnam an: Pres- 
‘cott in conversation; immediately after Putnam 
‘ mounted his horse and went full speed toward Cam- 

bridge. Colonel Reed ordered all his men to their 
, commands; wereturned and prepared for action. At 
| eleven o’cluck, A.M. we received orders from Colonel 
' Prescott to move on. We did so. We furmed by or- 
: der of Prescott down by the rail fence, and part on the 
iintrenchment. We got hay and waided between 
| the rails after doubling the fence by post and rails 
| from another place. We remained there during the 

battle. After we had been there awhile, I saw Cap- 
tain Knowlton of Putnam’s regiment come on with 
' perhaps two hundred men, and formed on a stone 
| wail that led from the rail fence to the river. The 
‘ men were furmed from the river extenling towards 
the rail fence, and left a space, I should say of sixty 
rods between us, which was manned by parts of 
| regiments until Colonel Stark came and formed on 
| the rail fence. We were all drove from the Hill. On 
' our retreat we went in disorder—mixed up. As we 
passed the top of Banker Hill, { there saw Patnam 
for the first time atter he role away ia tha morning. 

(Patnam on horseback with his tent behind.) He 
| had with him a very large body of men who were a 
| little over the turn of the Hill out of the rake of the 
enemy’s shot. When we approached near, Putnam 
cried out, ‘Halt, you d—n%l cowards! halt, you 
d—n’d cowards! turn about and give them another 
shot.’ I told Patnam it was in vain, fur our amma- 
nition was gone and men exhausted. He said, ‘I 
don’t mean you, it is them d—ned raseals I can’t get 
up.’ I told Colonel Reed he did not mean him, and 
we kept on. Putnam then set out on haif speed to- 
ward Cambridge; we went on to Winter Hill f.r the 
night, and saw no more of Putnam. | stopped vith 
my brother at Cambridge, who was severely wound - 














I | ed, till Jaly, when I went home to see my family, 
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and what had become of my team; found all well. I 
returned and remained till March, when we were or- 


General Sullivan, Colonel Reed along, into Canada as 
far as the Three Rivers. General Sullivan stopped at 
the Sorei, and General Thomas continued at Three 
Rivers, where we had a severe fight, and come off 
with a severe loss.” 

Major Maxwell settled at Charlemont, Hampshire 
county, Massachusetts, after the close of the war. 
He was a member of the Convention for forming the 
Constitution of the State. In 1787, he was a captain 
in the forces called out to suppress the rebellion un- 
der Captain Daniel Shays. Ia 1800, he removed to 
Miami co., Ohio. In 1812, he served under General 
Miller, was made prisoner, was afterwards exchang- 
ed, and receiving a recommendation fro‘a General 
Miller, McArthur and others, in 1814 was appointed 
deputy barrack master. 

He died in 1835, at the age of ninety-three years. 
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ONE OF JHE FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TUTOR AND PUPIL. 


THE amount of education—in the sense of learning 
—that can be imparted to an ignorant young gentle- 
man of eighteen, who considers himself old enough 
to be his own master, and who hates a book, as a dog 
hates a stick, is very small. In the case of Bentinck 
Woodford, the foundation of whose scanty knowl- 
edge had been laidina neighboring grammar-school, 
where the son of the Squire of Sandalthwaite was 
treated with the respect he did not merit, it was 
infinitesimal. After two or three attempts, of a most 
resolute character, to relieve the fortress of his pupil’s 
mind—besieged by all the-powers of idleness— Valen- 
tine Blake desisted from such forlorn-hopes al- 
together. He resolved to try to do his duty to his 
chargé by other means, namely, by working upon 
his better nature. In place of study, he substituted 
conversation, for although Bentinck was stubborn 
and antagonistic to an incredible degree, he judged 
that the lad would submit to be talked to, and even 
to vouchsafe replies when desired to do so, in con- 
sideration of his exemption from what he disliked 
still more. When the tutor confessed to Mr. Wood- 
ford the failure of his first efforts with his son, and 
explained to him the new system he was about to 
putin action, his employer at once answered that 
the scheme was futile ‘You don’t know that 
fellow, Ben, sir, he is as obstinate as a string of over- 
loaded mules. He will never open his mouth, nor 
even bis ears, for that matter—that ‘is, if he enter- 
tains the least suspicion that you are trying to im- 
prove his mind. But if you can get him to imagine 
that he is wasting his time, or, still better, getting 
an advantage over you, by wasting it, without your 
being aware of the fact, then he will listen to what- 
ever you may have to say. Now, there’s my niece 
Evelyn—the only woman with a bit of sense, who is 
not a Tartar, that I ever fell in with- she is the 
person to help us here. If my son is influenced by 
anything besides beer and tobacco—Now, don’t pre- 
tend to be shocked, Mr. Blake, or I shall begin wo 
have my suspicions that you are not s0 honest as 1 
took you for. You must know what Bentitck is by 
this time, yourselt; and dv you expect that J, who 
have seen these many years into what sort of hands 
the great Woodford estate will one day pass, should 
be mealy-mouthed in speaking of the matter?” 

* But still, Mr. Woodford, he is your son,” said 
Valentine, not without a touch of pity. 

** You need not remind me of that, sir,’ answered 
the Black Squire, passionately, and beginning that 
wild-beast walk of his up and downthe room. ‘I 
swear to you that there are times when I almost wish 
that I had never been burdened with such an off- 
spring. What have 7done to deserve that all I and 
wy father before me have built up with such sagacity 
and prudence, should revert to one who will dissipate 
our garnered wealth in a few years of riot? He will 
do it, sir, I know he will do it—curse him!” screamed 
the old man, clenching his thin fingers as though he 
were indeed calling down some malediction upon his 


* You were speaking of Miss Sefton,” interrupted 
Valentine, anxious to put a stop to such a scene. 

“ I was thinking of her, at all events,” continued 
Mr. Woodford, with angry vehemence. ‘‘ Look you, 
I had rather make that girl, my niece—the child 
of one I had little or no regard tor—the heir of all I 
have to leave, than my own son. And I would do it, 
too, if there were no Selina Murphy in the world to 
jeer and flout at me. 1 see her watching me with 
greedy eyes for something for her brat. But not so 
much as a bone shall the dog have, sir, from my 
table. It is that knowledge alone which gives me 
comfort. For seventeen years and more, I have 
heard no word of her. When I wrote to her of Ben- 
tinck’s birth, she made no reply; but she is not one— 
not she—to sit down content with what fate has 
given ber. WhenI think of her, sir, my son grows 
dear to me; for while he lives, Claude Woodford 
Murphy—Woodford, forsooth, she named him, coun- 
ting her chicken safe ere mine was hatched—will be 
the beggar that his father was before him.’’ 

So vic lent was the old man’s hate and passion, that 
he never looked towards his companion, but poured 
forth his denunciation against its unconacious objects, 
as though he were alone. 





Valentine had to touch his arm as though by 


accident, as he walked swiftly to and fro, to bring the | 
Black Squire t the consciousness that he was in the ! 
presence of his son’s tutor. 























“You were saying, sir, that you thought Miss 
Evelyn could assist us in the plan which we had 
resolved to adopt with Bentinck.” 

“ Yea, yes,” returned Mr. Woodford, with impatient 
irritation, “‘if anything can be done with him Evelyn 
can doit. You may tell her, from me, that I wish 
her to give you every help.” 

Whereat the tutor, with a grave bow, departed, 
and left the unhappy old man to resume the thread 
of his bitter thoughts alone. 

Thus, a companionship which would have been 
wearisome enough to Valentine, became very plea- 
surable, since Evelyn Sefton shared it. She was 
accustomed, after her domestic duties were over, to 
enter the pupil-room upon some pretence of a missing 
book, or a mislaid letter of her uncle’s, and then the 
unfruitful studies of the morning would be suspend- 
ed, and the improvement of the unsuspecting Ben- 
tinck’s mind would be preceeded with in a new 
direction. To draw the obtuse lad out was about as 
easy «8 to draw a badger; he would sit at meals for 
a week, and never open his mouth, except for the 
purpose of filling it and of mastication. But in the 
pupil-room the lad was a little more, at ease, and 
whether from the reason which his father had so 
disparagingly suggested or not, he not only appeared 
to listen with sume interest to what was said, but 
even took some part (though chiefly by ejaculations 
and expressions of incredulity, it is true) in the con- 
versatiuns. What was found to please him best was 
Valentine’s adventures in Suuth America, with their 
iucidents of war and peril; and in spite of his con- 
tempt upon the first occasion when Guiseppe’s name 
was mentioned, be was turced to vonfess that, if what 
was told of him was true, this frieud of Mr. Blake’s 
must be a fine fellow. ‘ A deuced sight better,” he 
was so good as to remark upon one occasion, “ than 
any other of his countrymen, such as Julius Cesar, 
or Alexander the Great (it was no use correcting him 
in little local discrepancies), about whom there used 
to be such a tuss made at Hawkstone Grammar- 
school.” 

“ T agree with you there, Bentinck,” remarked his 
tutor, approvingly, “for Caesar and Alexander only 
served their own ends, whereas Guiseppe had always 
in view the interests of others.” 

It Mr. Murphy had been present, he would doubt- 
less have observed to himself that the last remark 
was a speech fur the gallery; and certainly it made 
more impression upon Evelyn than on the person to 
whom it was addressed. But, nevertheless, Valen- 
tine obtained this much with his pupil, that he was 
able to reprove him indirectly for the vicious prin- 
ciples or weak opinions to which he occasionally gave 
utterance, by an anecdote of how this fine fellow 
Guiseppe had acted under circumstances which were 
Opposite to the case in point. “If you are a better 
ora braver fellow than he, Bentinck, then you are 
right, and he is wrong, but not otherwise;’’ and this 
sometimes evoked a retractation of opinion, which 
no amount of argument would have compelled. 
Thus, upon one occasion, when the disrespectful 
youth happened casually to refer to Mrs. Woodford 
as ‘‘the old woman,” Valentine took up his parable 
as follows: 

‘You are doing very wrong, Bentinck, to speak of 
jour mother in such terms; for myself, 1 was so 
unbappy as to lose that parent in my infancy, and 
I consider it the greatest mizfurtune of my life. 
Guisep:pe used to say that no man who did not love 
his own mother, and treat her with reverence, was 
worthy of any regard. He attributed all the good 
feeling that might be in his naturé to her alone, just 
as you might feei indebted to your ancestors for 
house and land; and he has declared to me, that in 
the most terrible passages of his life, in the moment 
of shipwreck, or when the bullets were singing about 
his ears like hail, he has never felt the touch of fear, 
since he was sure that his mother was praying for 
him, and that God must needs listen to one so good 
and pious.” 

“Ay, that’s all a woman can do is to pray,’ 
observed the young gentleman, scornfully; who, 
although he did not possess the intelligence of 
Voltaire, unconsciously entertained the same opinions 
upon religious matters. ; 

“If that were even so, Bentinck, it would be a 
good deal,” remarked his tutor, gravely; ‘but 
woman can do more than pray, when it.is necessary. 
For one thing, they are braver than man, when their 
pity or affection is aroused, in daring the displeasure 
of the powerful. I should not be alive this day but 
for the heroism of one of that sex whom you so un- 
reasopably despise. It was when Guiseppe and I 
were seizd and thrown into prison while endeavor- 
ing toescape from Galeguay. You have seen these 
red lines round my wrists—they are the marks of the 
bracelets of the Spanish governor. My hands were 
fastened behind my back, and then I was made to 
hang by them to a rope from the ceiling. My chest 
seemed to be forced inward upon the heart and 
lungs, my arms to be wrenched from the sockets, 
and from beneath the nails of my swollen fingers 
the blood began to ooze—But 1 beg your pardon, 
Miss Evelyn; I am afraid I shock you with such 
horrors.” 

“Nay, Mr. Blake; if you have borne them, I can 
surely bear to listen to the recital,” answered Evelyn, 
with heightened color. 4 

“Yes, yes; I like this,” urged Bentinck, excitedly; 
“it is as good as The Lives of the Highwaymen and 
Robbers.’”” And this was high praise, for the volume 


; iu question was the only one which even bis foster- 


mother, Mary Ripsen, had been able to convince the 
young fellow was worth reading. 
** Guiseppe, however, suifered worse than J,” con- 


| tinued Valentine, modestly. ‘* While similarly bound, 
' he was Jet fall twice or thrice by means of a pulley, 
whereby his bones were dislocated. Then after such 
a quarter of an hour as seemed a lifetime of torment, 
the governor entered the cell in which we hung. 
‘If you will give np the names of those who helped 
you in your attempt to escape,’ said he to Guiseppe, 
‘you sball be let down.’ Never shall I forget the 
disdainful smile with which that face (which you 
have seen pictured in its quiet majesty) lifted itself 
up with pain and difficulty, and gave its silent 
answer. The cowardly tyrant felt it like a stab, and 
left the room. For my own part, I soon fainted with 
the extremity of the pain; but Guiseppe was not 80 
fortunate; it was two hours before his iron nerves 
gave way, and he became unconscious. We suffered 
more than that in Galeguay; but in the end we 
excaped, thanks to a noble lady, who dared the 
governor’s vengeance, when no man was found to do 
so. If I had known her only, it would have been 
enough to convince me how great is woman’s courage. 
But I have known many such. At Laguna, when 
the little republican flotilla of Rio Grande was driven 
on shore by the Brazilian fleet, and it was necessary 
to land our handful of men in hottest haste, the last 
person, save one, to reach the shore was a woman. 
Herself and husband, with their own hands, set fire 
to the three vessels, by that time mere slaughter- 
houses, 8o terribly had we suffered from the enemy’s 
shot; and by the light ef the flames which they 
themselves had kindled, they made their way to land 
in a small boat.” ° 

“And who was this heroic woman,” inquired 
Evelyn, ** who was so worthy of her husband?” 

“It was Guiseppe’s wife,” answered Valentine. 
“He had married her only a little time before, and 
their very honeymoon was passed in camp. He was 
our general and admiral in one at that time, and she 
was bis right hand; we adored her almost as we did 
himself. You have heard of the retreat trom Moscow, 
Bentinck—a terrible history indeed, but there it was 
almost solely men who suffered. I have seen a 
retreat worse than that, where women and children 
had to march night and day through a dense and 
tangled forest. It was on the march from Buena- 
Vista to Lages, and the forest was called Las Antas. 
Onr provisions were very scanty, the rain was inces- 
sant, and not a mile was passed without -some un- 
bappy child or woman sinking under the fatigue. 
The cavalry ate their horses, but a few good men 
saved theirs, in order to take up before them one of 
the poor little creatures whose mothers had already 
perished. Guiseppe carried his own child of three 

ths old pended round his neck by a shawl, 
and endeavored to keep life and warmth within him 
by breathing on the poor babe as it shivered in its 
ineffectual cradle—But I think we have break fasted 
full enough of horrors this morning, Bentinck,” said 
Valentine, interrupting himself with effort. ‘See; 
it is fine now, and after the rain, the fish will bite; 
let us take the boat and go a-fishing.” 

“T have broken the rods,” returned his pupil, 
sullenly; ‘‘and although Evelyn has one locked up 
somewhere, she will not lend it me. But tell me, 
did you ever manage to pay out that governor of 
Galeguay, for what he did to you?” 

“Yes, Bentinck. The whirligig of time generally 
manages, during warfare, to bring about our reven- 
ges. After the battle of San Antonio, that very man 
fell into our hands, and was brought as a prisoner 
before Guiseppe. He trembled in every limb; none 
but a tyrant could have exhibited such an extremity 
of cowardice.” 

“AndI hope you tied bis wrists and jerked him 
well before you hung him?” cbserved Bentinck, 
eagerly. 

‘*No, there was no end to serve by punishing the 
craven wretch; so Guiseppe, who never revenged his 
private wrongs, ordered him to be set at liberty. 
‘The punishment of fear upon meeting me,’ said he, 
smiling, ‘ was severe enough, I fancy.’” 

The conversation for that morning ended; and 
tutor and pupil betook themselves to the lake, as the 
furmer had proposed; but as they were crossing the 
lawn towards the boat-house, Evelyn called out to 
them from the house to stay a moment. Then 
hastening after them, she gave into Valentine’s 
hands a rod and line, saying, “This is my Cousin 
Charlie’s rod, Mr. Blake, and has never been used 


since his death; but I think 1 am right in lending it 
to you.” 








CHAPTER XXIX. 
MRS. MURPHY’S LETTER OF THANKS. 


WHEN Valentine Blake had occupied his new post 
for about a month, he received the following letter 
from Mrs. Murphy, though not addressed (as we who 
are acquainted with that sagacious lady may well im- 
agine) by her own hand: 


“DEAR SrR,—I am obliged to you for your long 
and careful communication. I can now picture for 
myselt exactly the state of affairs in my old home; 
and since it seems to prick your conscience -to nar- 
rate such harmless details, I will not press you to 
continue them. The likeness of young Bentinck to 
Miles Ripson, whom I perfectly well remember, is 
curious enough when coupled with the fact of his 
being his foster-father; and the similarity would 
probably seem more striking to me even than it 
does to you, since my recollection of Miles is when 
he was about Bentinck’s age. I could not help 
sailing over your account of poor Doctor Warton. 
| His unhappy fondness for Strong liquor must indeed 
j have reduced him to dotage before his time, since he 





glad, I own, and agreeably disappointed, to hear that 


woman. I always thought Mary Ripson a foolish 
person, whose small modicum of intelligence was 
perverted by an ill-jadged course of reading, but (ag 
you also remark) she is incapable of committing any- 
thing worse than folly. You tell me little concerning 
my brother Ernest and his wife; they are doubtless 
the same as they always were, making allowance for 
the hardening effect of years; at the same time, I am 
very sensible of your carefulness to oblige me in for. 
warding all particulars, for which, perhaps, it may 
be in my power at somo future time to express my 
gratitude in a more solid manner. TI will not, I again 
repeat, solicit any further favor from you of this 
sort, but have on'y to request (for your own sake), 
that if you should happen tosee my son Claude in 
the neizhborhood of Sandalthwaite, you will be care- 
ful not to exbibit any signs of recognition. He is 
about to spend his holiday in the Lake district, and 
1 have no doubt that curiosity will lead bim to the 
place where his mother spent several years of her 
maiden lite, and where she first met his father. The 
same motives of precaution will, of course, lead you 
to destroy this communication. I remain, dear sir, 
with many thanks from your obliged and faithfully 
“SELINA MurpHy, 

“P,S. I open my letter for a reason which you 
will very likely consider very insvfficient. I ought, 
perhaps, to be sure that your own good feeling would 
render my mentioning the matter unnecessary: but 
be very careful not to repeat to others, even in joke, 
Doctor Warton’s drunken boast that he had my 
brother under his thumb. You must be aware from 
your own observation that such is not the case; and, 
in short, as you observe, that the old man was beside 
himself when he made the statement; but the repeti- 
tion of such talk could not but do bim harm at the 
Hall; and I have a genuine regard for the poor fel- 
low—the remains of that. tendresse for him, perhaps, 
which he always attributed to me.” 

Valentine Blake read this communication with an 
amount of attention which the writer could not cer- 
tainly have anticipated. He had written Mrs, Mur- 
phy but one letter —though one of considerable length 
—in pursuance of his promise to put her in possession 
of the state of aftairs at Sandalthwaite, and this was 
the reply. lt astonished him in more than one re- 
spect. In the first place, it was final; Mrs. Murphy 
had unexpectedly given way (where a person of her 
character might be expected to have objected) to his 
reasons for disconti .uing the correspondence. There- 
fore, whatever that might be, she had gained her 
point in the transaction. He must have afforded 
her, without knowing it, some information of more 
value than mere gossip, which was all that he had 
intended to convey. Tuere was scarcely a line in 
what he had written that Mr. Ernest Woodford 
might not have read himself. Valentine was inca- 
pable of reflecting upon his employer, and far less 
upon his wife; be had borne as lightly as possible 
even upon the shortcomings of Bentinck. With re- 
spect to him, he had written that the faults of his 
bringing up seemed to lie with Mary Ripson rather 
than with his own father and mother; and that even 
now her well-meant devotion to him bore harmfal 
fruit; but he had never used the expression at- 
tributed to him by Mrs. Murphy, that Mary was 
“incapable of cominitting anything worse than 
folly;” the idea of her committing anything worse 
had never entered into his head. Why, therefore, 
had Mrs. Murphy thought it necessary to defend the 
housekeeper trom a prejadice which he had never 
entertained, under the pretence of confirming an 
opinion he had never expressed? This was not at all 
like Selina Murphy. ew 

This postscript of Mrs. Murphy’s made Valentine 
uncomfortable, when he remembered that one of the 
things she had requested of him in Rhadegund street 
was to favor her with “any scraps of the doctor’s gos- 
sip, ‘‘ who could tell her more of what she wanted to 
know than a whole file of Cumberland newspapers.” 
Had he (Valentine) then unwittingly hinted to Mrs, 
Marphy of something important? Otherwise, why 
this unlooked-fur gratitude upon her part?—nay, 
even a gratuitous suggestion of solid reward. Some- 
thing harshly exultant—a mocking tone of triumph 
—seemed to run through all the letter. Finally, 
Claude Woodturd was coming down from London 
incog. If mere love of natural scenery was about to 
induce that young gentleman to visit Lakeland, 
which was much to be doubted, he could scarcely be 
given credit for that sentimental feeling for locality, 
which, according to his mother, would bring her 
“Woody ” to Sandalthwaite. Upon the whole, Val- 
entine liked this piece of information least of all the 
communication conveyed. 

Having no tutorial duties for that morning, since 
it happened to be Bentinck’s birthday, and that 
young gentleman had received permission to spend 
it in bis own way, asa spectator of the sports at 
Carlisle, he went forth alone, with the letter in his 
pocket, chewing the cud of thougbt; and, after some 
aimless wandering over the hilltops, found himself 
overlooking Blennerdale, in the recesses of which lay 
the wad or black-lead which was worth its weight ia 
silver. Scarce any of the original surface soil had 
escaped the spade or the pick, and in a score of places 
a vast heap of clay or earth showed where an en- 
trance had been effected into the hill itself. Only 
one, however, of all these burrows had been found 
to contain in any quantity the precious wad. Valen- 
tine, who had been taken over the place by Mr. 
Woodford, could recognize the exact spot from where 





‘ could talk such nonsense to you over hiscups. Iam 


he stood—a buge black dot in the very centre of the 
hillside—though it was no longer marked by the 
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| presence of the wad-workers, teeming like ants 


around the opening of their nest. There was nota 
| single workman to be seen upon the whole hillside; 
nor did the echoes which usually repeated the strokes 
of the pick from every side return any sound. The 
huts, too, where the men were housed at the foot of 
the hill, were al) abandoned. With all bis experi- 
ence of the solitudes of nature, Valentine felt that he 
had rarely looked upon a spot so lonely, When the 
rain began to send forth its skirmishers in the shape 


| of such large, cool drops as promised a serious down- 


| pour, the tutor was still at too great a distance from 
the deserted settlement to arrive there with a dry 
skin; he made, therefore, fora rude outhouse of un- 
mortared stone that stood not far off, and endeavored 
to shelter himself under its projecting slates; but 
that protection being iusufficient, he was driven to 
commit an act of burglary. The door defied his 
efforts, but he broke open the rusty padlock which 
confined the windowless shutters, and baving climbed 
within, closed them against the fury of the storm. 
Then, seated on an empty barrel that stood in the 
place, he took out Mrs. Marphy's letter and read it 
once again; and as he did 80, doubt and saspicion— 
though he scarcely knew of what—clouded more and 
more his mind. 

He had been sitting for some time immersed in 
thought, when suddenly a suand strack upon bis ear 
that roused him at once from his reverie, and caused 
him to look up at the closed shutters with the utmost 
extremity of surprise. A man's voice was no such 
wonder in Blennerdale, and it was likely enough 
thata man should shelter himself ander the out- 
house eaves as he had done. It was the tones of the 
voice which struck him with such astonishment, for 
they were those, he felt convinced, of his pupli, Ben- 
tinck Woodford, whom he bad beheld with his own 
eyes set out only a few minutes before he himself left 
Dewbank Hall in his dog-cart tor Carlisle. For the 
moment, he thought it was by no means out of the 
range of possibility that the young gentleman might 
have used deception with his father, and planned 
some expedition elsewhere; but then he reflected 
leisurely, as he bad walked over the hills, that that 
was 80 much the shorter way, that no wheels could 
have arrived in Blennerdale within the time or near 
it. Perplexed and astonished, he moved cautiously 
to the window, and through a chink in the shutters 
perceived two men, doubtless taking shelter, as he 
bad supposed, beneath the eaves. The one was 
George Adams the manager; the other (whom he 
had seen upon his visit to the mine, but had not 
spoken with) he recognized at the first glance, not- 
withstanding his back was tarned towards him, as 
Miles Ripson. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MANAGER'S SECRET. 


‘1 was coming to your house, Adams,” said Miles, 
in hoarse, dogged tones, so similar to those familiar 
to the tutor’s ear, that he had only to shut his eyes 
to be at once transported to his own pupil's room; 
“but since I have met you on the road, I may just as 
well say my say where we are.” 

“ Better to say it here, Miles Ripson,” answered 
the other; “‘ better to meet you anywhere than under 
my own root-tree.”’ 

Here Miles tarned round to give his companion an 
ugly look of scorn and batred; and as Valentine 
caught his features in close profile, it seemed to him 
as though he had slept some Rip Van Winkle sleep 
of twenty years, and was standing face to face with 
Bentinck Woodford. 

“ And why not see me in your fine house, George 
Adams?” inquired the miner, with asneer. “ Is it 
because, half a lifetime ago, a pretty girl thought me 
&@ properer man than yourself?” 

“ No, Miles, it is not on that account,” replied the 
other, speaking with forced calmness. 

“ Ah, you’re afraid of losing your dignity, perhaps,” 
continued Ripson, bitterly, “if you, the manager, are 
seen in confidential talk with a common workman ; 
though, let me tell you, I have had mpre money to 
spend in my time than you will ever scrape and 
save out of your salary, however large you may 
think it.” 

“I know all that, Miles; I know you have spent a 
great deal of money—other people's as well as your 
own. But my house is the house of an honest man, 
and I don’t wish any rogue to set foot in it.” 

“Rogues go to prison, George Adams, and I have 
never been there, though I could send some people 
thither just by opening my lips.” 

There was a lung pause; then, “ What is it you 
want?” asked George, with averted face. 

“There, now, you're getting more sensible as well 
as more neighborly,” rejuined Miles, with a sneer. 


to live in. 
far that it must be remt free.” 


nobody shoul] have auy excuse for remaining in the 
neigh borhood of the mine.” 

“ Afraid of the wad being taken, is he?” observed 
Miles, coolly. “1 thought you bad made fast the 
adit.” 

“Yer; that has been done.” 

“ Then why is he so particular abyat keeping the 
buts empty, Mr. Manager?” 

** That is my employer’s business, not mine, Kipson. 
You must lodge at the inn, as you ased to do, or, at 
all events, not here. I cannot, without permission, 
let you stay on yonder, and I will not.” 
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presence of the wad-workers, teeming like, ants 
around the opening of their nest. There was not a 
single workman to be seen upon the whole hillside; 
nor did the echoes which usually repeated the strokes 
of the pick from every side return any sound. The 
huts, too, where the men were housed at the foot of 
the hill, were all abandoned. With all his experi- 
ence of the solitudes of nature, Valentine felt that he 
had rarely looked upon a spot so lonely. When the 
rain began to send fourth its skirmishers in the shape 
of such large, cool drops as promised a serious down- 
pour, the tutor was still at too great a distance from 
the deserted settlement to arrive there with a dry 
skin; he made, therefore, for a rude outhouse of un- 
mortared stone that stood not fur off, and endeavored 
to shelter himself under its projecting slates; but 
that protection being iusuflicient, he was driven to 
commit an act of burglary. The door defied his 
efforts, but he broke open the rusty padlock which 
confined the windowless shutters, and having climbed 
within, closed them against the fury of the storm. 
Then, seated on an empty barrel that stood in the 
place, he took out Mrs. Murphy’s letter and read it 
once again; and as he did so, doubt and suspicion— 
though he scarcely knew of what—clouded more and 
more his mind. 

He had been sitting for some time immersed in 
thought, when suddenly a suund struck upon his ear 
that roused him at once from his reverie, and caused 
him to look up at the closed shutters with the utmost 
extremity of surprise. A man’s voice was no such 
wonder in Blennerdale, and it was likely enough 
thata man should shelter himself under the out- 
house eaves as he had done. It was the tones of the 
voice which struck him with such astonishment, for 
they were those, he felt convinced, of his pupil, Ben- 
tinck Woodford, whom he had beheld with his own 
eyes set out only a few minutes before he himself left 
Dewbank Hall in his dog-cart tor Carlisle. For the 
moment, he thought it was by no means out of the 
range of possibility that the young gentleman might 
have used deception with his father, and planned 
some expedition elsewhere; but then he reflected 
leisurely, as he had walked over the hills, that that 
was so much the shorter way, that no wheels could 
have arrived in Blennerdale within the time or near 
it. Perplexed and astonished, he moved cautiously 
to the window, and through a chink in the shutters 
perceived two men, doubtless taking shelter, as he 
bad supposed, beneath the eaves. The one was 
George Adams the manager; the other (whom he 
had seen upon his visit to the mine, but had not 
spoken with) he recognized at the first glance, not- 
withstanding his back was tarned towards him, as 
Miles Ripson. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MANAGER'S SECRET. 


“1 was coming to your house, Adams,” said Miles, 
in hoarse, dogged tones, so similar to those familiar 
to the tutor’s ear, that he had only to shut his eyes 
to be at once transported to his own pupil’s room; 
“but since I have met you on the road, I may just as 
well say my say where we are.” 

“Better to say it here, Miles Ripson,” answered 
the other; ‘‘ better to meet you any where than under 
my own roof-tree.” 

Here Miles turned round to give his companion an 
ugly look of scorn and hatred; and as Valentine 
caught his features in close profile, it seemed to him 
as though he had slept some Rip Van Winkle sleep 
of twenty years, and was standing face to face with 
Bentinck Woodford. 

“ And why not see me in your fine house, George 
Adams?” inquired the miner, with asneer. “Is it 
because, half a lifetime ago, a pretty girl thought me 
@ properer man than yourself?” 

“No, Miles, it is not on that account,” replied the 
other, speaking with forced calmness. 

“ Ah, you’re afraid of losing your dignity, perhaps,” 
continued Ripson, bitterly, “if you, the manager, are 
seen in confidential talk with a common workman; 
though, let me tell you, I have had mpre money to 
spend in my time than you will ever scrape and 
save out of your salary, however large you may 
think it.” 

“ T know all that, Miles; I know you have spent a 
great deal of money—other people’s as well as your 
own. But my house is the house of an honest man, 
and I don’t wish any rogue to set foot in it.” 

“Rogues go to prison, George Adams, and I have 
never been there, though I could send some people 
thither just by opening my lips.” 

There was a lung pause; then, “ What is it you 
want?” asked George, with averted face. 

‘There, now, you’re getting more sensible as well 
as more neighborly,” rejoined Miles, with a sneer. 
‘* Well, since the Black Squire has turned us all off 
yonder at a week’s notice, I want some sort of a house 
to live in. I’m not particular, you know, except so 
far that it must be rent free.” | 

“Mr. Woodford has particularly ordered that all ' 
the workmen’s houses skali be closed; he wishes that | 
nobody should have any excuse for remaining in the | 
neighborhood of the mine.” 

“ Afraid of the wad being taken, is he?”’ observed 
Miles, coolly. “I thought you bad made fast the 
adit.” 

“Yes; that has been done.” 

“Then why is he so particular about keeping the 
huts empty, Mr. Manager?” | 
‘‘ That is my employer’s business, not mine, Ripson. 
You must lodge at the inn, as you used to do, or, at | 
all events, not here. I cannot, without permission, 








. y you stay on yonder, and I will not.” 


“Your orders, however, ouly refer to the huts, I 
suppose?” 

‘Of course not; but there is no other dwelling- 
house in Biennerdate,” 

‘*No; but there is the tool-house on the Fell itself; 
and that’s where I mean to live, Mr. Manager, until 
the Black Squire sets us to work again.” 

From red to pale, from pale to livid white, and 
then to passionate red again, turned the manager’s 
cheeks. 

*“Tbat you shall never do, Miles,” answered he. 
“T have shut my eyes too much. I do believe that 
the last wad we lost found its way—if you did not 
put it there yourself—into your pocket. I deapise 
myself, when I think that I have so long kept si- 
lence, and thereby become a partaker in your crime.” 

*“ And yet notin the spoil,” resumed the miner, 
withasneer. ‘That does seem hard indeed. Having 
such a very tender conscience, Mr. Manager, it is 
strange that when you had taken the queen’s shilling 
and wore her scarlet—” 

“Take you care, Miles Ripson,” broke in the other, 
with smothered fury. ‘‘ When I think of what I 
have suffered at your hands, a devil strives to rise 
within me, that takes all the good I own to keep him 
down. If you drive me once so far that I take you 
by the throat, Gud help you!” 

“Since the subject seems to be so distressing to 
you,” resumed Miles, coldiy, “althéugh I care not 
for your anger one penny-piece, we will speak of it 
no longer. Besides, you know already all that [ 
could say upon the matter, having, I dare say, 
thought ovér it once or twice yourself in all its bear- 
ings. For my part, [do not blame you even. The 
law, to be sure, takes a black view of the offence in 
question; and if the thing were known, the conse- 
quences would be serious enough. To have to give 
up one’s pleasant dwelling-house, with everything 
within it that a man need want—except a wife—and 
exchange it fur a prison-cell, that would be hard 
lines indeed. Then, to be called bad names—I will 
not mention the word, for one cannot be too careful 
of such secrets—after having been used to respect 
from folks beneath one (such as I), and to have con- 
fidence reposed in one by oar employer; to be made 
a by-word of in the place where we had held up our 
head so high these seventeen years; all this would be 
hard to bear; and yet ’’—here he changed his mock- 
ing tone to savage menace—“ it will have to be borne 
—mark that, George Adams—it and much more, un- 
less I get the thing I want.” 

The manager gasped for breath, as though engaged 
in some severe physical struggle, and loosened the 
knot of the handkerchief about his throat. 

“Tell me the truth, man, if truth be in you,” an- 
swered he, with effort, ‘‘ why is it that you ask me 
this, Miles Ripson?” 

“It is my whim, that’s all,” returned Miles, with 
a malevolent chuckle. ‘‘ When one has power, one 
likes to use it—or at least J do—even though there 
be nothing to be gained. Perhaps I am tired of liv- 
ing at the Wrestler’s Arms, when not at work here; 
perhaps I want to save money by occupying yonder 
hut, in order that I may sooner return to my own 
house, which Mary Harrison brought me at her mar- 
riage; you remember Ander Nook. There is no end 
to the reasons a man has for putting his enemy to 
an inconvenience. You may give which you like to 
any who ask questions about it, but yonder house I 
mean to have.” 

‘IT can only guess at one reason—unless it be, as 
you say, the mere annoyance to myse!f, you devil— 
that sets you on to this,” replied George, slowly. 
© You design to steal the wad. Now, let me warn 
you—although I fal) short of my duty in letting 
you know it—that no such attempt can by any 
possibility succeed. Not only has the adit been 
closed up, but sealed, and it is to be visited by the 
Kendal agent daily, so that it is impossible that an 
entrance can be effected without immediate discov- 
ery.” 

“ Andif I were taken in the fact, you would be 
somewhat compromised, eh, Mr. Manager?” an- 
swered Ripson. “That is well thought of. How- 
ever, you may set your mind at ease thus far; I have 
no such intention as that with which you credit me. 

I have as honest a dislike of the inside of a jail as 
you yourself, Gecrge Adams. So, let us consider 
this little matter settled without more ado. You 
are good enough, in return for my shutting my 
mouth, to let me occupy this tool-house—which is 
of neither use nor profit to your employer for the 
present, and in which he has not forbidden you to 
place a tenant. Good. I shall take up my quarters 
there to-morrow. See, the rain is over, which 
brought us together, and Iam going to take a look 
at my new residence. You were walking in the 
same direction, I think. What!—you have had 
enough of my companionship? Well, that is un- 
civil, particularly as we are about to be such close 
neighbors for the future. The only two men in 
Blennerdale should be upon better terms. However, 
just as you please, Mr. Manager; and do not hesi- 
tate, for my sake, I beg, to keep a sharp eye upon 
the wad.” 

With a low, grating laugh. the miner turned upon 
his. heel, and took his way towards the deserted 
works. The mauager stood watching him for a few 
minutes with white lips, that murmured anything 
but prayer, then slowly moved away in the contrary 
direction. 

“Now, I wonder does Selina Murphy hold the 
strings of this mystery also?” ejaculated Valentine, 
relighting his pipe, which had gone out during this 
interview; ‘‘ or does the air of Sandalthwaite engen- 
der secrets in all who inhabit the place? If George 








Adams is really in that black fellow’s power, I pity 
him, ‘The queen’s shilling and the queen's scarlet,’ 
said he. Now, what did he mean by that? Ah, I 
think I see.” 

Emerging from’ his place cf shelter, and making 
the shutters fast behind him as well as he could, 
Valentine looked cautiously about him. A dip in 
the valley hid Kipson trom his gaze; but he could 
see the manager toiling up the peat path by which 
he himself had come, as a heavy heart makes the 
most agile limbs to seem to toil. It was not fatigue 
that was oppressing him, for when he reached the 
summit of the steep ascent, he did not wait for a sin- 
gle instant, but plodded on out of sight, quite uncon- 
scious that Valentine was already pressing fast upon 
his footsteps. Nay, when he came up with him upon 
the noiseless mountain turf, and touched him, George 
did not even so much as look behind. 

“You have got what you wanted,” exclaimed he, 
shaking himself free, ‘‘ and you had better not mock 
me with more words.” 

“It is not the person you are thinking of, Mr. 
Adams,” said the tutor, in the grave but winning 
tones peculiar to him. ‘It is I, Valentine Blake.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,’’ answered the 
other, respectfully. ‘I have just parted with a man 
upon ill terms, and I thought that you were he, and 
bent upon annoying me further.” 

‘*No, indeed. He was your enemy, but I am your 
friend, and will prove myself to be so, if you will 
only trust me.” 

“Thank you, sir,” returned the manager, dryly. 
“T am sure you are very kind. I hope the squire 
and his family are well. Mr. Bentinck, I suppose, is 
gone to the felling at Carel; he dearly loves the 
sport.’ 

“Yes. You used to be a wrestler once, yourself, 
did you not, Mr. Adams?” 

“ Years ago, sir. I have not tried a fall since—” 

“*Since you threw Miles Ripson in the ring at San- 
dalthwaite,” said Valentine, quietly, as the other 
hesitated. ‘I have heard all about that, you know; 
and how he married Mary Harrison, although she 
was engaged to a better man; and how he treated 
her, and wasted her little property; and yet, with all 
his luck, he is but a common workman, and you are 
his master—although in another sense, unfurtunate- 
ly, he seems to be yours.” 

**T don’t know what you mean, Mr. Blake.” 

“Yes you do, George. It is bad to have secrets 
such as compel one to tell lies. You had better be 
trank with me, my friend. I am one, I assure you, 
who can feel for an honest man, who is somehow or 
other obliged to favor Miles Ripson.” 

** It was not I who gave him his place again at the 
mine, Mr. Blake, which people talked about so, after 
what had happened with him and the wad before; it 
was the squire himself, or rather, his lady.” 

*©O, Mrs. Woodford exerted herself for him, did 
she?’? answered Valentine, thoughtfully. “I was 
not, however, referring to that, but to your letting 
him have the tool-house on the Fell.” 

The manager stopped short, and staggered, as 
though he had received a blow. 

“Great Heaven! Mr. Blake, who told you that? 
Has he had the insolence to boast so soon—” 

‘* No, George,” interrupted the tutor, very gravely. 
‘‘T should think, considering what we suppose he 
has in view, that it would be his interest, at least as 
much as yours, to conceal the matter. What indis- 


cretion can you have committed, unhappy man, that: 


has placed you in the power of a wretch like him— 
indiscretion that causes you to become his partner 
in ascheme of robbery? Nay, George, it must have 
been a crime.” 

“No sir, no,” answered the manager, eagerly, 
“you need not think that; although, indeed, my 
punishment, if it were discovered, would be that ofa 
criminal. Since you know so much, Mr. Blake, I 
will tell you all; but do not reveal my secret, unless 
you wish to see me dead. I could not bear that he 
should tell her of my disgrace; and it would wring 
her own heart, too—yes, I do think it would—since [ 
incurred it all tor Mary’s sake, and all, ah sir, in 
vain!” 

The manager cast himself upon the ground, and 
hid his face for a little without speaking, while Val- 
entine stood by regarding him with pitying eyes. 

**I¢ was long, long ago, sir, near twenty years ago, 
when I came up on survey in these parts, as a sapper 
and miner. I did my duty as a soldier, as I have 
writings to witness; but soldiering was not to my 
taste. When I came among the mountains here- 
about, it seemed like heaven to me; and I thought if 
I could only live here, I should be the happiest man 
on earth. (I have lived here a long while now, alas! 
and found it very different; but then I was young 
and foolish.) But more than that, Mr. Blake; I was 
in love. You may not know what that is; God grant 
you never may, if the end of it is to be the same as 
mine; but I felt as though I would have suld my 
very soul to wed Mary Harrison. And she loved 
me—or at least she told me so, and 1 believed 
her—in return. I was ordered south, and had to 
leave her; but on the eve of my departure, she prom- 
ised to marry me. Never in any heart » as despair 
so mingled with delight as in mine that day. Fora 
man of my years—I am just forty, sir,” continued 
George, simply—‘“ to talk in this fashion, may seem 
very foolish; but unless I tell you the whole truth, I 
shall seem worse than I am. Some can love une 
woman, and yet love another at the same time al- 
most as well; and some cau love and lose, and forget, 
or console themselves with another; but I gave my 
whole heart into Mary’s keeping, sir, and, Heaven 
furgive me, she has got it still. Well, we two plight- 





ed troth; she was to write, and I was to write, often, 
constantly; and when I had saved money enough 
for my discharge, or she should be in a position to 
purchase it (1 saw nothing degrading in that, sir; 
no, nor, I confess, in anything which might bring 
our marriage about), then I was to come back to 
Cumberland, to claim her as my bride. I went away; 
but though I wrote, as I had promised, I never got 
one letter in repiy—no, not a line. What 1 suffered 
from that silence can never be told, sir—never. At 
last, it grew unbearable, and I resolved to find out 
for myself whether my love was dead or false. I 
could not obtain leave of absence, and indeed, my 
mode of life, always distasteful to me, had become so 
hateful that I determined to quit it altogether. We 
were stationed at a southern port, and I so contrived 
my desertion that it was supposed I had gone off to 
America by asteamship. At all events, I knew it 
was ip the highest degree improbable that any one 
should come to look for me in Sandalthwaite. I for- 
got that there is no spot so solitary but that a man’s 
conscience keeps him company there. I came—and 
since you seem to know it, I may spare myself the 
telling you what I found. It is this man, Miles Rip- 
son, who then robbed me of all that I held dear on 
earth, who now persecutes me, as you have hinted. 
How he came to find that I was a deserter—for I 
gave out that I had got my discharge—the devil, who 
prompts his every act, alone can tell. Perhaps he 
only guessed my crime, and taxed me with it ata 
venture; but he knows it now, and you are aware, it 
seems, how he uses his knowledge. You have heard 
my story, Mr. Blake—if I have done wrong, am I not 
also to be pitied?” 
** Yes, certainly,’ said Valentine, with feeling; 
“bat I have been a soldier myself, and you must 
therefore not expect that I should acquit you of de- 
ceit, undutifulness and breach of faith.” 
“You cannot despise me, sir, so much as I despise 
myself,” answered the manager, humbly. 
“Ido not despise you, George. We all require 
allowances to be made for us by our fellow- creatures, 
and still more by the Father of us all. But would 
you not commit a fresh wrong, to hide the conse- 
quences of the evil already done? In permitting 
Miles Ripson to occupy the tool-house, are you not 
giving him facilities for robbing your common em- 
ployer? What does that conscience say, George, of 
which you spoke a while ago?” 
“1 have no choice, sir, between that and degrada- 
tion,” replied the manager, slowly. ‘ But perhaps 
it would be better to let him do his worst. God help 
me! Besides, if you have got to suspect the thing, 
others may do so by the same means.” 
“Scarcely that,” replied Valentine, frankly. ‘I 
took shelter within the outhvuse where you and Rip- 
son were standing, and thereby accidentally over- 
heard your talk. If it had not been for the rain, or 
even if the wind had not set my way, and you had 
chanced to smell my tobacco, I should have known 
nothing of all this.”’ 
‘* What! were you smoking, sir?” cried George, 
with a surprise that fur the moment rapt him from 
his private woe. ‘Then you, andI, and Miles were 
never so near to death as we were within this hour! 
That outhouse contains the powder we use for blast- 
ing in the mine, and is always fast locked up on that 
account.” 
“I noticed some black specks upon the barrel on 
which I was sitting,” said Valentine, calmly; “ but I 
took them for bits of wad. Since life has been thus 
lent to us, let us spend it as the Lender would have 
us do. For the present, since the precautions you 
mentioned have been taken for the security of the 
wad, I see no harm in letting matters remain as they 
are; but give me the date and place of your desertion, 
George.” 
“O sir, what for?” 
“That I may put the matter in the hands of the 
proper authorities. Do not fear—or, at least, fear 
nothing so much as a crime unatoned for. 1 have 
some inflauence—or at least I have friends who have— 
with those who will be your judges in this matter. 
After so long a time, and under the peculiar circum- 
stances, your case will, I trast, be dealt with 
leniently.” 
“Nay, sir,” cried George, with passion, ‘but this 
is not treating me as 4 gentleman should. To worm 
my secret out, and then betray it! Who are you, sir, 
who thus manage other folks’s affairs for them, 
whether they will or no? And bow can I be sure 
that you have the wish, even if you have the power, 
to save me?” 
Valentine B'ake smiled gravely, in his gentle fash- 
ion, and leaning torward, whispered a word or two 
into the manager’s ear. 
**1f I have wormed a secret out of you,” added the 
tutor, smiltmg, as the other regarded him with dis- 
tended eyes, and every symptom of extreme aston- 
ishment, ‘I have now given you one in return, as 
earnest of my good intentions towards you; see 
therefore, you keep it faithfully. Hush, hush! Not 
a@ word about it, even to myself, man. It’s a long 
story, and yuu shall hear it all some day, but not at 
present. Yuu will trust me now, George Adams, 
will you not?” 
‘Yes sir, I will indeed,” replied the manager, 
gazing into the bearded tace with reverent awe, and 
grasping his hand with vehemence, as though to 
convince himself of the reality of what hesaw. “I 
have said that I would never believe another fellow- 
creature's oath again; but 1 do believe your word.” 


_-- ~~ eo 
It is common to men of the greatest eminence, that 
they perish by the hands and harms of those they 


least feared. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND NEW. 


BY MES. WILKINSON. 





See the old man stand 
With a paisied hand, 

While his breath falls th ck and slow, 
And he talks of the past 
As the wintry blast 

Toys ill with his locks of snow: 

*- 1 was young one day,”* 
Doth the old man say, 
* And my realms were a pleasant sight, 
And I sang in my glee 
Of the happy and free, 

For the lamp of my life burned bright. 
And I toyed in my pride 
With the silvery tide, 

Till the sea, in majestic swell, 
Poured her anger o’er 
In the bi.lows roar, 

Then sighed at my power to quell. 
And I danced with the flames 
In their hazy-games, 

Till they crept up high and higher, 
Yet I paid little heed 
To their hungry greed 

Till they swallowed tower anda spire. 
Then I spoke with the breeze 
In the forest trees, 

And I laughed at the murmur low, 
Where the flowerets hide 
On the grassy side 

Cf a moss-grown dell below; 

But I woke the breeze 
In the sleeping trees, 

By my laughter loud and long, 
And I saw them fall. 

Like a funeral pall, 

And I joined in the dirge-like song. 
1 vaunted in pride 
O’er the human tide, 

In their still and dreamless hour, 
And checked in their mirth 
The fairest of earth, 

And joyed in my tyrant power. 
But I feel in my veins 
That my manhood wanes, 

My lamp burns faint and low; 

But I've lived for fame, 
And I've won a name, 
Then away let the ‘old man’ go.”’ 





Yes, away with him now 
Of the pallid brow, 
And the corse all stiff and cold; 
For the icy bier, 
And the frozen tear, 
Are tales to the young untold. 
But hail to the heir, 
With his young brow fair, 
And his brow like the dewy morn; 
Yes, a welcome here 
To the young New Year,— 
All hail to the heir that’s born! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE VOYAGE FOR HEMP AND IRON. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





How pleasant to think of those actors in Revolu- 
tionary scenes whom I met in earlier days—standing 
as they did in their broken circle, the mere remnant 
of arainbow! An old friend had spoken a megic 
name. 

**Indeed!’’ I exclaimed. ‘“ Is it possible, Captain 
Phillips, that you really saw him?” 

We were seated on the sunny side of a harbor 
warehouse. At the pier-head half a dozen boys were 
fishing for mummychogs; and all about us were 
fragments indicating a maritime community. O!d tar- 
barrels, each with a huge square hole in the side; 
rusty anchors; condemned yawl-boats; a ship’s 
windlass; broken yards and topmasts; and an aged 
and begrim med six-pounder, once the signal gun of 

-awhaleman. These and the salt sea gale may have 
inspired my venerable companion to nautical remi- 
niscence, 

**O yes,” he replied, “and a fine-looking man he 
was, in his navy blue, with the eagle on his buttons. 
But I will tell you the story from the beginning. 
Eh? busy here this morning!” he ejiculated, as a 
familiar sound came ringing around the warehouse 
from a wharf out of sight. 

**Yo, heave O! Aa, aa, ’eave O!” 

“Yes sir, it is the Rosalie, getting underway. 
You will see her presently. She is going to the an- 
chorage down the bay, to wait fur crew—bound ona 
four years’ vuyage.” 

“Good ship?” 

“No sir; uneasy, they say—steers ‘ wild ’"—much 
as a man’s life is worth to take her wheel in a sea- 
way. There she comes, sir.” 

First, the fiying-jib-stay, then the bowsprit and 
martingale, and the woman’s head, came in view; 
then slowly the fore-shrouds,the main, the mizzen, 
and all the innumerable fixings away out to the 
end of the spanker-boom. Looming up in the nar- 
row river, with courses, topsails and topgallant-sails 
set, the old-fashioned whaleman was, indeed, a no- 
ble object. My companion watched with swelling 
heart as the stately ship, showing to excellent ad- 
vantage in the harbor, bore steadily away for her 
anchorage. The turfman for his horse, the sailor for 
his ship. The old man’s face was aglow. He pro- 
ceeded with bis story, the sight he had just witnessed 
deepening the empbasis. 

**I will begin with my first sea-longings,” he said. 





‘IT had read of the early English admirals, Drake 


and Frobisher—of old Dutch Van Tromp and De Ruy- | 


ter; andof later com vanders—Hawkeand B scawen 
and Duancan—tili I saw nothing but shipe, heard 
nothing but the ‘ Yo, heave O! of mariners. 
of our neighbors, a Mr. Dian, had a son named Tom, 
who wes my inseparable companion. Together we 
attended old Mr. Carpenter’s school; together cn 
Saturdays we hunted the wild geese, then plentiful 
in every inlet; and, to this day, 1 experience a pleas- 
ing thrill at the recollection of those black ani white 
necks, halt bidden by the thatch of some narrow 
creek. The shrill ‘ honk’ of a wild gocse could Lave 
called either of us out of bed at midnight. Some- 
times, in sunny places by the shore, we sat down to 
talk of the sea, or recite those stirring tales and bal- 
lais which never grew stale to us. That we would 
at sometime see the rocks of Scilly and the Buy of 
Biscay, the Straits of Gibraltar and the Hellespont, 
was a foregone conclasion. 

** Oae day, on returning from a visit to some rela- 
tives, I learned that Tom Dean had gotten a voyage; 
and he showed me some blue cloth from which his 
mother and sister Mary were to make him half a 
dozen sailor shirts. The following night I slept very 
little. If Tom Dean was going to sea, I was going. 
Would not Mary think me a ‘do-nothing’ and a 
* nobody,’ should I remain behind to hunt wild geese, 
and Tom far out upon the main? With early morn- 
ing, I started fur the town. The privateer on board 
which Tom had shipped lay at the head of a wharf, 
and 1 saw a severe-looking man stepping from her 
gangway upon a plank. I asked him if the vessel 
wanted more men; and, after eyeing me steadily 
from head to foot, he said, sharply: 

“* Yes: do you wish to go?’ 

“6 Yes sir,’ said I. 

“Very well; whatcan you do? Steer your trick 
at the wheel, hand and reef—send down a to’gallant 
yard, upon a pinch, I suppose?’ ‘!fe spoke with a 
sharp irony. 

**No sir,’ I replied, ‘I have never been to sea, 
and that is the reason I wish to go’ 

“<¢ There is the office,’ he said, pointing to a door at 
the street corner. ‘Goin and put down your name. 
You have as gooda right to draw for a wooden leg 
as another man.’ 

“In five minutes my name was on the papers, and 
then I waiked down to the vessel. She was an her- 
maphrodite brig of about one hundred and thirty 
tons, built on purpose for privateeriug—her arma- 
ment consisting of one long eighteen- pounder pivot- 
gun, two long nines in the waist, two on the quarter- 
deck and two on the forecastle —and her complement 
of men being one hundred and twenty. 

On All Fools’ Day, in the year ‘79, Ton and my- 
self started early for town. Though the first of 
April is a mere clown in the calendar, the privateer 
was not bound upon a ‘fvol’s’ voyage; and my ex- 
perience has since taught me that one day for sailing 
is no worse than another, provided the weather be 
equally fair. But there was old Captain Rovinson— 
he would no more have sailed on a Friday, than he 
would have alloweda black bean to be cooked on 
board his vessel. This belief in * black beans,’ as in- 
fluencing the fortunes of a ship, is, however, so gen- 
eral, that it may be accounted orthodox. 

““We had expected to sail early in the morning, 
but there was much to do—a thousand seeming tri- 
fles—and I suppose that, were a vessel to wait until 
entirely ready for sea, she would never go. It was 
afternoon before the ‘fasts’ were cast off and we 
glided into the stream. The jib and fore topsail had 
been previously set, and immediately upon clearing 
the wharf we hoisted the mainsail and flying-jib. 
Then we set the fore-topgallantssil and royal; the 
main-gaff-topsail, the fore and main-topmast-stay- 
sails and foresail, and, ere I was aware, the town 
was out of sight, and we were away down the bay. 
Tom and myself were ordered to cvil the slack of the 
ropes on the belaying-pins; but how awkwardly we 
worked! I got areef-tackle coiled on the same pin 
with the fure-royal clewline; but was made con- 
scious of the mistake by the grum voice of an old 
‘canvas-back,’ who shoved me aside, with the re- 
mark: 

** Out of the way, greenhorn! Your cow-hitches 
will be making pretty work some dark night in a 
eqnall!’ 

** We were a good distance down the bay, when, 
the wind hauling ahead, it became necessary to tack 
ship. I was at that moment looking over the bow, 
where the men had been ‘catting’ the anchor, and 
as the sails commenced slatting, the staysail block 
struck me with such ferce that I was knocked over- 
board. The blow had rendered me insensible, but 
Tom Dean, perceiving my situation, leaped over the 
rail. He held me above water till the vessel was 
brought to, when we were taken up bya boat. It 
being difficult to get out of the bay with a head 
wind, the brig presently came to an anchor; and, as 
my wound was very severe, bleeding profusely, and 
I still showed no signs of consciousness, I was sent on 
shore—my father, living some miles above the spot 


where we lay, coming down to receive me trom the. 


boat. 

“During the night following I revived, but was 
still almost helpless; and in the morning, when told 
that the brig was getting underway, the pain that 
this intelligence gave me was worse than my wound. 
Going without me! And Tom Dean going, too! 
Old Mr. Carpenter, the schoolmaster, sat down to 
condole with me, yet 1 was glad when he took his hat 
to go away. Mary Dean was more welcome; buat 
sorrow, like sickness, is cured only by the removal of 
the cause; and what profited words, when my sea- 


One | 


| chest had come on shore and the brig was gone? I 
| hoped never to see another wild goose, another gun, 
| horse, plougb-bandle, or anytbing which had former- 
| ly given me content; yet at that very moment a 

flock shaped like an A flew, black~necked and shrill- 
voiced, above the house, reminding me of the time 
when Tom and I bad roved by the sea-shore and 
talked of the far-off deep. My recovery, however, 
was rapid, and in three weeks I had regained my 
usual strength of heart and limb. 

“The General Gates, for so was the privateer 
named, was tar away. No help for that; but at the 
same wharf whence she had sailed lay a ship, taking 
in cargo, and bound to the Baltic tor a load of hemp 
and iron. Those articles brought high prices in thé 
infant States, and it was supposed there would be no 
very imminent danger from British men-of-war on 
the coasts of Sweden and Ruasia. The voyage, how- 
ever, its probable contingencies considered, would be 
even more adventurons than that of the privateer; 
and it was with the feeling of a persun who has 
wiped outadeep stain on his reputation, that, re- 
turning home one evening, and meeting Mary Dean 
by the roadside, now all bright with spring flowers, I 
said to her: 

““*Mary, lam going in the Juno; I am going to 
look for Tom.’ 

“ Now, friend, it is little to you whether she looked 
glad or sorrowfuy; that is nothing to the purpose. 
But a fortnight later—my fancy may have deceived 
me, yet I think it did not—a fortnight later, I sawa 
white handkerchief waved from a window by the 
broad bay shore, so distant that I but guessed at the 
hand which hel it, as in reply 1 swung my hat from 
the main shrouds of the Juno. I was going at last. 

‘Never was a day more beautiful. A glorious 
breeze rippled the bay, as the ship stood towards the 
outer passage; and at last broader rollers than any I 
had witnessed in my wild goose chases began to dash 
against the bows. Far-reaching shores stretched 
away to starboard and larboard—black rocks with 
foam around them; and looking ahead, I saw the 
great ocean tumbling in full view. My longings were 
answered—I was at sea. 

“What rapid changes of weather we often witness 
upon the land, and how apt we are to think but 
lightly of the manner in which those changes affect 
the ocean! Our sailing day, as I have remarked, 
was one of beauty; and in the evening, under the 
full, rising moon, the old salts gathered forward, 
some on the windlass, some under the bulwarks, and 
told stories of the sea. Though I was a stranger to 
their manner of life, they had already observed in me 
@ disposition to learn, and, like true sailors, they 
were very kind towards one who manifested so en- 
thusiastic a love of their profession. A stout fellow, 
called Big Jack, put his arm around me, and asked 
what sort of a story I was going to tell when I should 
get home. 

*** How you will make the land-lubbers stare,’ said 
he, ‘with your salt water yarns!’ And when I 
shook my head and laughed—‘ Ah, youngster,’ he 
added, ‘{ wouldn’t trust you! You will tell them 
some whoppers!’ , 

“T asked Jack how he could walk about so easily 
when the ship was rolling. 

“* Rolling, is she?’ he replied. ‘I’m glad you 
have told me; I didn’t know it. Wait till we catch 
a good nor’erly gale, and you see her put that cat- 
head under water—then talk of rolling!’ 

* At midnight I went below. the weather still re- 
markably pleasant, and all the light kites set. About 
three o’clock, or six bells in the morning watch, as 
we sailors say, a hoarse voice awoke me. 

*** All hands, ahoy! to shorten sail! 
Tumble up here!’ 

“In a moment we were out of-the forecastle. 
Though it was now almost the middle of May, a 
thick snow-storm was driving over the ship, the wind 
howling from the northwest, and the sea darting up 
in white caps all around us. The Jizhter canvas had 
already been clewed up or hauled down by the watch 
on deck as the squall approached; and the instant my 
head came above-board, the mate, who did not recog- 
nize me in the darkness, sang out, close to my ear: 

“** Lay aloft on the fore-topgallant yard and help 
get the sail in!’ 

**I went up with great difficulty, the rigging slack- 
ening and tautening, and shaking me about tremen- 
dously. In going over the top my heel; were on a 
level with my head, yet, to my credit be it spoken, I 
disdained to crawl through the ‘lubber-hole,’ as I 
had seen boys do at the wharf, but went, like a true 
sailor, by the right road. There were two men before 
me on the yard. I passed out beyond one of them, and 
by his direction handed him the gasket Then, rest- 
ing over the yard, I watched the sea shoot out from 
under the bows, and sweep roaring away in a long, 
uneven line, white and tumbling. When the top- 
gallantsail was furled, we came down to the fore-top- 
sail yard, where the crew now lay out tw reef the sail. 
Then I first knew the meaning of the line in the bal- 
lad of the ‘ Tempest ’: 


Squall, O! 


“** The topsail yards point to the wind, boys;’ 


for were they not pointed to the wind the topsail 
never could be reefed. Should the gale take it 
aback, the feet of the reefers would be knocked from 
under them, or, should it fill forward, swelling higher 
than they could reach, they would instantly be 
hurled backward. Three or four times we threw 
ourselves forward upon the sail, bearing it down 
with our whole weight. 
ward and passed the weather earring, then to lee- 
ward; and next we tied the reef points. I love to 
recapitulate those old scenes, for they are dear tome ; 








First we hauled it to wind- | 


and though reefing a topeail bea simple thing, on 
doubt there are manyin the world who would be 
puzzled should they try to do so. 

* Once clear of the American coast, our apprehen- 
sions of falling in with British men-of-war were 
greatly lessened; and now we stood towards the 
northern isles of Scotland. The Jun proved a heavy 
sailer and a bad ship altogether—much like the Ro- 
salie yonder—steering miserably. Her bows were 
always trying to come around and look us in the face, 
Easterly winds kept us clore-bauled most of the 


time; and it was fifty-six days from the period of 


setting sai] when we passed the Orkneys, and stood 
across the North Sea for the Skager Rack. The 
most remarkable occurrence I hal yet witnessed was 
when, at the extreme northern point of our voyage, 
we saw the light stream up from the great volcano 
upon Iceland, making the northwestern sky a glow- 
ing red, so that objects cast shadows on our decks as 
if in moonlight, though the mighty flame was eight 
hundred miles distant. Old Hecla, it seemed, was 
then in ful! blast. 

** Not a sail had we seen since leaving port, for the 
ocean at that day seemed more vast and terrible, 
more lonely than now, when crossed by thousands of 
voyagers. But at last, off the Naze of Norway, in 
the middle of the night, a vessel gave us chase. Ex 
cape by flight with our dull-sailing ship was impcssi- 
ble. We were heavily armed, and had, for a mer- 
chantman, a very large crew. Yet this would avail 
us nothing unless onr pursver should prove to be 
one of those smal! British cruisers frequently met in 
the German O:ean. 

*** We are gone now,’ said Mr Carver, the mate. 

“But Captain Marshall, a shrewd, clear-headed 
man, replied that he was not sure ot that. ‘ Boys,’ 
said he, ‘ there is a boatswain’s whistle at the foot of 
my berth—run down and get it. There, now,’ he 
continued, when the article in question was forth- 
coming, ‘when I blow loud enough to raise your 
bair, you will understand, men, that I mean “ 
about.” I shall pipe every order, and pipe it with a 
will, too.’ 

**Sbrill and sharp screamed the whistle, as if the 
captain had put his whole soul into the blast, pierc- 
ing the air for miles. Down went the helm. Shrill 
and sharp again, and around came the main-yard. 
Once more—striking our senses like a bullet—and we 
raised tacks and sheets. Bending all our force upon 
the stout fore-tack, we hauled it forward; hauled 
taut and belayed the bowlines; and this accom- 
plished, I took an observation ahead. We were 
bearing straight up for the stranger. Every lantern 
in the ship was brought on deck, and our appearance 
must have been imposing. The enemy instantly 
went about—a manceuvre which took a load off our 
hearts, I assure you; yet we fired a gun asa signal 


that he should heave to. Immediately a bright flawe . 


darted from his stern, and in a moment some heavy 
substance dropped with a resounding noise upon our 
forecastle, then rolled heavily to the quarter-deck, as 
if the ship were a bowling-alley. 

“*There!’ cried the captain, ‘can any Yankee 
gunner beat that in the dark? I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it of John Bull. He is off, though. He fears 
to be caught as badly as I would fear to catch him; 
takes us for a frigate, and don’t like to risk the 
chance of our being French. But nobody can laugh 
at his shooting, that’s certain ’ 

“How he walked away from us! You would have 
supposed the Jano at anchor. We pursued him just 
far enough to make sure that he had passed out of 
sight, then tacked ship again—but this time without 
a whistie. 

“ At Elsinore, where we backed our main-topsail in 
order to pay the ‘Sound dues,’ or toll, to the Spanish 
government, we learned that several British men-of- 
war were in the Gulf of Finland. Acting upon this 
intelligence, Captain Marshall decided to stand for 
the town of Abo, between the gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia, instead of going to Cronstadt, as had been 
the original intention. The men-of-war were con- 
voying a fleet of merchantmen, and would hardly 
quit their charge to blockade us at Abo, especially as 
they were themselves in imminent danger from 
French ships, then known to be in northern waters. 
Our greatest danger would occur upon the return; 
and bow we were to repass the Sound, was a 
problem. 

‘In the Baltic we saw no enemy; and keeping 
close under the Swedish shore till near the Gulf of 
Bothnia, we stood over to the Russian coast, reaching 
Abo on the twenty-fourth of J uly, seventy-three 
days from home. The men-of-war did not make 
their appearance off the port; they were anchored 
at Cronstadt, and the means of communication were 
so tecious and uncertain as to make it possible that 
they should continue ignorant of our arrival within 
three hundred miles of them until too late to inter- 
cept us. Our cargo was at length ready. Did you 
ever stow a cargo of iron? The bars are not laid 
side by side, at least, ours were not. We piled them 
transversely, building them up as chiJdren do cobs. 
The intervals were filled with hemp. When the 
cargo was all on board, a complete floor of planks 
was laid over it, and huge upright stanchions driven 
between this and the deck timbers. Every day, after 
we were at sea, a thorough examination was made, 
and if a stanchion was found to have been loosened, 
it was driven back to its place with a ponderous iron 
mall. No slaver could watch his living freight more 
closely than we our iron one; for, let a single bar 
spring loose at sea, and the entire cargo is soon in 
mutiny, wrenching plank and timber til] the sbip 
goes down. 


“In the latter part of August we sailed from 
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Russia, =a 1 ‘thought what yarne  tweeld | " 
Tom Dean and Mary! How large | woul! t 


the Oattegat, the Skager Rack and the D 
| Sound! 


1 wondered If Tom was not already at b 
wich prizes brought from the ‘old Kogtish et 
and marvellous tales of the rocks of Seilly, Arr 
at Elsivore, we learned that an English brig-ot 
was off the Sound. Intelligence of our being li 
Baltic bad doabtless reached her, and she - 
awaiting us. Oar chances of a long syourn in 
‘State of Denmark’ were as ten to one; for, ou 
this new aspect of the case, to set sail froma 
haven would be mainess. Hemp and iron 1 
rise or fall, but no contractor or specalater + 
make money from the transfer of the Jano's « 
for a long time to come, if we were to trust to | 
nostica, On the next day, however, while at 
with Big Jack, belping him about a job in the n 
topgallant rigging, I descried a heavy fleet oo . 
down the Sound. 

“+e the British convoy,’ sald Jack, lookin 
the strangers with intense Interest. ‘Now we 
between two fires, I wonder how large a bi! 
owners could get on this cargo of hemp and iron 
now!’ 

* Every one was on the alk rt, and cur rigging 
econ fullof men looking at the cloudy salle. F 
came a king’s ship, and we saw from her ports 
she mounted fifty guns. Then followed a numb 
morchantmen, and far astern we beheld others 
the fleet seemed much scattered. We knew © 
there was at least one other man-of-war among t! 
but she had not yet come up. Two or three Da 
veesels were underway in the harbor of Elsinore, 
altogether the scene was very exciting. It was | 
dent that the British fleet would pass without con 
to anchor. 

“Captain Marshall was a wan of ready decir 
‘ Now or never,’ said he, to the mate. ‘See all c 
for getting underway.’ 

“We passed into the Sound, with a Danish °° 
just abead of us, and in ashort time were stan’ 
towards the Cuttegat, un‘ler convoy of his Bri 
maj-sty’s men-of-war, and In the heart of an any 
pecting fleet of merchantmen. The nearest + 
may have taken ours for a Dane, or perbaps a I: 
ish trader to Denmark, while those further off ky ~ 
not but we were of their original number. The: - 
tain of the Danish ship saw the trick, and 
pleased at its success; for as we were sailing wi’ 
hall of him, he sang out to Captain Marshall; 

“* Dat ish ferry coot, captain; you skell peat ©: 
tuyfel!’ 

“In anticipation of emergencies, we had on be: 
the ship several black stripes of sheathing staff «: 
scribed with white letters. These stripes were | - 
wide enough to cover her name on the stern, and + 
one who should, upon this occasion, have looked | : 
it might bave read instead thereof, ‘ Donderb: 
Gefie, Sweden,’ It was the captain's intention — 
part company with the fleet as soon as possible a! . 
passing the brig-of-war. She hailed us as we c: 


down the Cattegat, happening to be nearer the Ji: 


than we could have wished; and Captain Mars) 
informed her commander that he had seen the ¥> 
kee ship lying at Elsinore. One of the men-of-» 
that were guarding the fleet also came close alo: 
side; but Captain Marshall spoke such bang)! 
English that the Briton soon wearie! of talking » 
him. Oar most immediate apprehension was t’ 
the king’s officer woul! board us on pretence 
searching for English sailors in foreign service; | 
probably his ship did not happen to be short of m.> 
Had she been 80, he would have called half of 
crew English, if as true Norremen as the ok) Viki: 
themselves. 

“ At last we got out of the Cattegat, rounded ' 
peninsula of Jutland, and then the great fleet, p 
vented by a head wind from making a direct cou: 
homeward, hauled upon the larboard tack and st: | 
for the Naze of Norway. O, you should bave » 
that sight! You and I were just now admiring 
single sail in the river; buat here were forty-1 
ships, all upon one tack, and with everything +. 
away up to the royalmast-hea/. 
was the great frigate, and sternmost the rloop 
war. These two had their light sails furled, in or 
not to outstrip the merchantmen. Thus, with :. 
swell abeam—and those were heavy swells, too, t 
with the strong south wind came tambling from 
German Ocean to the Skager Rack—we went slatt: 
and planging, with our uneasy ship, in the midet 
that broad-winged squadron. Off the Norweg' 
coast we tacked—the numerous ships, at ao sign 
from the frigate, all going in stays at once—and n « 
we were in the German Ovean. 

“Immediately after we had gone about, there » 
peared at the mainmast of the fifty -gun ship « sum» 
blood-red flag. Perhaps it was intended to read ‘ . 
enemy.’ It was followed by a bine signal, which 
think, from the movements of the outside sbi, 
must have meant‘ Close up.’ Looking away to et. 
hoard, we perceived a sail, Captain Marshall, brir , 
ing to bear his glass, pronounced her a ship, steeri 
nearly the same course with ourselves; and fr 
aloft we wade her out to be a vessel of war. Ite. 
our captain's intention to sail with the fleet until » 
other night, when, parting company, he would sta 
northwesterly around Scotland. Not that the kin, 
officers, who took our ship for Swedish, would ha 
looked upon bis departure with suspicion, but 
wished to fall off unoteerved, in order that the Er, 
Nish vessel we bad left bebind in the Sound, shou 
she presently discover the deception, might rece! 
no positive information regarding our course. “| 
have quitted the fleet in the Skager Hack would ha 
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Russia, and I thought what yarns I would spin to 
Tom Dean and Mary! How large I would talk of 
the Cattegat, the Skager Rack and the Danish 
Sound! I wondered if Tom was not already at home, 
with prizes brought from the ‘old English shore,’ 
and marvellous tales of the rocks of Scilly. Arriving 
at Elsivore, we learned that an English brig-of-war 
was off the Sound. Intelligence of our being in the 
Baltic bad doubtless reached her, and she was 
awaiting us. Oar chances of a long sojourn in the 
‘State of Denmark’ were as ten to one; for, under 
this new aspect of the case, to set sail from a safe 
haven would be madness. Hemp and iron might 
rise or fall, but no contractor or speculator would 
make money from the transfer of the Juno’s cargo 
for a long time to come, if we were to trust to prog- 
nostics. On the next day, however, while at work 
with Big Jack, helping him about a job in the main- 
topgallant rigging, I descried a heavy fleet coming 
down the Sound. 

«Tig the British convoy,’ said Jack, looking at 
the strangers with intense interest. ‘Now we are 
between two fires. I wonder how large a bid the 
owners could get on this cargo of hemp and iron just 
now!’ 

« Every one was on the alert, and cur rigging was 
acon full of men looking at the cloudy sails. First 
came a king’s ship, and we saw from her ports that 
she mounted fifty guns. Then followed a number of 
merchantmen, and far astern we beheld others, for 
the fleet seemed much scattered. We knew that 
there was at least one other man-of-war among them, 
but she had not yet come up. Two or three Danish 
vessels were underway in the harbor of Elsinore, and 
altogether the scene was very exciting. It was evi- 
dent that the British fleet would pass without coming 
to anchor. 

“Captain Marshall was a man of ready decision. 
‘ Now or never,’ said he, to the mate. ‘See all clear 
for getting underway.’ 

“We passed into the Sound, with a Danish ship 
just ahead of us, and in ashort time were standing 
towards the Cattegat, under convoy of his British 
maj-sty’s men-of-war, and in the heart of an unsus- 
pecting fleet of merchantmen. The nearest ship 
may have taken ours for a Dane, or perhaps a Brit- 
ish trader to Denmark, while those further off knew 
not but we were of their original number. The cap- 
tain of the Danish ship saw the trick, and was 
pleased at its success; for as we were sailing within 
hail of him, he sang out to Captain Marshall: 

“¢Dat ish ferry coot, captain; you skell peat der 
tuyfel!’ 

“In anticipation of emergencies, we had on board 
the ship several black stripes of sheathing stuff in- 
scribed with white letters. These stripes were just 
wide enough to cover her name on the stern, and any 
one who should, upon this occasion, have locked for 
it might have read instead thereof, ‘ Donderbrog, 
Gefle, Sweden.’ It was the captain’s intention to 
part company with the fleet as soon as possible after 
passing the brig-of-war. She hailed us as we came 
down the Cattegat, happening to be nearer the Juno 


availed nothing; but now, in the German Ovean, the 
case was different. It was almost dark when we 
went upon this tack, ani the Juno would not have 
to run many miles out of her proper course ere she 
could go in stays unperceived, and bear away for the 
Orkneys. 

“The wind presently hauled so much that the 
ships were enabled, as sailors say, to steer their 
course. Little by little the breeze ‘swung’ around 
to the northwest; little by little the west-by-south 
point of the compass in the binnacle came up in 
range with the bowsprit. I was at the wheel, and 
the small, wonderous needle before me tuld that we 
were heading for the Frith of Forth. It was four 
hundred miles distant, and ere the British ships 
should reach it, the Juno would have bidden them 
farewell, 

‘The vessel that had alarmed our consorts seemed 
now to make more sail, and the gathering twilight 
rendered her indistinct; but upon our weather beain 
was a white speck, almost like the cap of a sea. 

‘* *What an opportunity for a privateer!’ said Cap- 
tain Marshall, looking through his glass at the last 
discovered sail. ‘How one of our Yankee clippers 
might sweep these big merchantmen! and who could 
prevent it? Not that clumsy frigate, certainly.’ 

“ [thought of ‘Tom Dean and the General Gates. 
*O, for one hour of the little privateer!’ 

“** What is she, sir?’ asked the mate. 

*¢T)on’t know; equare-rigger, at all events; looks 
rather saucy.’ 

“ Good-by to my momentary fancy—the General 
Gates was not a square-rigger. But to have met 
Tom Dean in the North Sea—to have talked with 
him of old Mr. Carpenter’s school, and the black- 
necked water-fowl, and to have asked him if he had 
seen the rocks of Scilly—would it not have been 
beautiful? 

‘** There, he hauls his wind a little,’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘He’s a privateer—nothing else—waiting for 
darkness. O ho, gaff topsail,eh? No square-rigger, 
after all. I can see, now—big gaff-topsail. Mr. Car- 
ver, that’s the General Gates!’ 

‘‘ But Mr. Carver’s attention was elsewhere. 

*¢Good heavens, Captain Marshall! say, who do 
you call this?’ And the mate pointed astern. ‘We 
are done for, sir, we are done for. How did that fel- 
low get up so near without our seeing him?’ 

‘1 looked back in our wake. The sloop of-war 
was swinging carelessly along under easy sail, but 
astern of ber came the brig we had left in the Sound. 
For one reason only would she under the circum- 
stances have abandoned her station so abruptly, and 
that reason was no problem to us. 

«We are getting through the water as fast as we 
can,’ said the captain, ‘ and it is useless at present to 
alter our course. Should the darkness hide us before 
she gets alongside, we will try what can be done. 
No doubt she will ask the sloop-of-war which one of 
the fleet is the Swedish ship, and then you will see 
her bear down upon us.’ 

“The atmosphere grew damp and heavy, as is 
' usual at evening in the North Sea, and surely enough, 





than we could have wished; and Captain Marshall ! it did hide us. We altered our course, trying to get 
informed her commander tbat he had seen the Yan- | out of the fleet. On every side, however, were mer- 


kee ship lying at Elsinore. One of the men-of-war 
that were guarding the fleet also came close along- 
side; but Captain Marshall spoke such bungling 
English that the Briton soon wearied of talking with 
him. Oar most immediate apprehension was that 
the king’s officer would board us on pretence of 
searching for English sailors in foreign service; but 
probably his ship did not happen to be short of men. 
Had she been so, he would have called half of our 
crew English, if as true Norsemen as the old Vikings 
themselves, : 

“ At last we got out of the Cattegat, rounded the 
peninsula of Jutland, and then the great fleet, pre- 


vented by a head wind from making a direct course | 


homeward, hauled upon the larboard tack and stood 
for the Naze of Norway. O, you should have seen 
that sight! You and I were just now admiring a 
single sail in the river; but here were forty-five 
ships, all upon one tack, and with everything set, 
away up to the royalmast-head. Foremost of all 


war. These two had their light sails furled, in order 
not to outstrip the merchantmen. Thus, with the 
swell abeam—and those were heavy awells, too, that 
with the strong south wind came tumbling from the 
German Ocean to the Skager Rack—we went slatting 


that broad-winged squadron. Off the Norwegian 
coast we tacked—the numerous ships, at a signal 
from the frigate, all going in stays at once—and now 
we were in the German Ocean. 

“Tmmediately after we had gone about, there ap- 
peared at the mainmast of the fifty-gun ship a small, 
blood-red flag. Perhaps it was intended to read ‘ An 
enemy.’ It was followed bya blue signal, which, I 


must have meant ‘Close up.” Looking away to star- 
board, we perceived a sail. Captain Marshall, bring- 
ing to bear his glass, pronounced her a ship, steering 
nearly the same course with ourselves; and from 
aloft we made her out to be a vessel of war. It was 
our captain’s intention to sail with the fleet until an- 
other night, when, parting company, he would stand 


northwesterly around Scotland. Not that the king’s 
officers, who took our ship for Swedish, would have ; 


looked upon his departure with suspicion, but he 
wished to fall off unobserved, in order that the Eng- 
lish vessel we had left behind in the Sound, should 
she presently discover the deception, might receive 
no positive information regarding our course. To 
have quitted the fleet in the Skager Rack would have 


' chantmen, and the brig would be very likely to learn 
‘ from them the direction we had taken. It was prob- 


able, also, that the sloop-of war would assist in the 
‘search; but the large number of vessels coming, one 
‘ after another, in view, must prove a very great ob- 


| stacle to a successful chase in the dark. We passed, 


: at length, the last of the merchant ships. 

*¢*And now, old Juno,’ said Captain Marshall, ‘ do 
your best.’ 

* He started as he spoke, raised his hand above 
his eyes, and peered through the darkness astern. A 
flash brightened the sea, and a loud report shook the 
heavy air. The captain turned calmly to the crew— 
he was always cool. 

“¢Tt is all over,’ he said. ‘Mr. Carver, get the 
tackles ready for hoisting out the long boat. The 
hundredth part of a chance is better than no chance. 





| playing it. 
, an English prison. Clear the gangway, lay the main- 
was the great frigate, and sternmost the sloop-of- | 


1 have one eard left, and will have the pleasure of 
Here it goes— the German Ocean against 


topsail aback—be alive there! Clap your tackles on 
the boat, and rouse away. So, that’s the talk! There 
she slides. Easy, now—don’t swamp her.’ 

‘In a few minutes, with both long boat and yawl 
we were pulling from the ship. Our ability to see 





' the enemy while he would not be able to discern the 
and plunging, with our uneasy ship, in the midst of | 


boats, must, we felt, give us a great advantage; and 
hope rose high, when, after he had boarded the 


' Juno, we perceived him becoming dimmer, as he 


towered in the thickening shadows. In ashort time, 
both ships were invisible. We gave way with all our 
strength, pulling the heavy long boat dead to wind- 
ward, and congratulating ourselves upon the fact 
that no vessel could possibly follow in that direction, 


_ when, toour dismay, the wind began gradually haul- 
think, from the movements of the outside ships, | 


ing back to its old point. The ships again tacked, 
and in an hour or two after, we were once more in 
the midst of the fleet. Lofty vessels, like dimly seen 
pines, rose about us on every side—‘but far apart, 
and well it were.’ Varying our course again, we 
pulled to windward, as in this direction ouly lay the 
possibility of escape. Lines of mist, drifting upon 
the atmosphere, often hid the ships from view; and 
it was when near the edge of the fleet, that, eme™- 
ing from one of these wavy wreaths of fog, we found 
ourselves 80 close to a vessel, that had not the atten- 
tion of those on board been otherwise occupied, they 
must have discovered us. 





‘** Hist!” said Captain Marshall, ‘look at those 
masts. Nosuch vessel belongs to the fleet. Fore 
and aft mainsail—great gaff-topsail—hermayhrodite 








brig. Look, there is another, a square rigger, rang- 
ing up on his quarter. Hear that!” 

“* Brig ahoy!’ cried a voice from the square-rigger. 
‘What brig is that?’ 

**The answer to this hail was given in a voice 
whose tones I had heard before. How well I remem- 
bered the bour when it said to me: 

“**Yes,do you wish to go?’ Now it was louder 
than then—fierce and detiant—‘ The American pri- 
vateer General Gates! What do you want with her?’ 

** Bang, bang, bang!’ John Bull must have been 
entirely ready for the worst. ‘ Bang, bang, bang!’ 
from the privateer. She, too, had required little 
preparation. 

Of necessity, the battle must be short. To the 
General Gates, despatch was all-important, since the 
trigate and sloop-of-war could not be faraway. How 
her nine pounders roared! How fire and smoke 
streamed from her long eighteen—a far-reaching 
flame, like an arm of red-hot iron! ‘Fire low! fire 
low!’ we beard her captain shout. This was his un- 
ceasing injunction. We were close alongside of her. 

“*Captain Ashley! Captain Astley!’ cried our 
commander. ‘Ahoy, there, Captain Ashley! We 
are the ship Juno’s officers and crew. The British 
have taken her, and we escaped in our boats. The 
old Juno, of Providence. Iam Captain Marshall.’ 

“The next moment ve leaped up the gangway. 
Just then, the enemy sheered off. There was much 
commotion on bis deck, and he seemed to be shifting 
his guns from one side to the other. Captain Ashley 
caught his old acquaintance in both arms. 

‘** Marshall! is it possitle? Must be so, I suppose. 
Beg pardon—talk by-and- by—in a hurry, you see— 
business. Hulled that fellow. See, be is shifting 
his guns. Gave him some eighteens right between 
wind and water. He must get a list to starboard, 
bring his port side out of water, or he’ll sink. Heav- 
en and earth! what has he done now? There he 
goes over! So much for Buckingham!’ 

“It was true. In shifting his guns, to bring the 
shot-holes out of water, the Englis})man had capsized 
his vessel. Her hatches were open, and the tremen- 
dous cataracts that poured into them filled the brig 
in three minutes. For an instant her masts rose up- 
right, then down she went, and the mad waters 
rushed roaring over her sepulchre, as if wondering 
where she had gone. 

“The sinking of a vessel in mid-ocean is a terrible 
sight, and this had been so sudden that we could hard- 
ly realize it. Down she had plunged, with her canvas 
stretched from yardarm to yardarm, and the proud 
flag of Engiand at her trysail peak. It was impossi- 
ble to save her men; they had gone in the boiling 
whirlpool made by the sinking brig. The men-of. war 
would soon arrive upon the spot, and our own safety 
was now to be consulted. Hauling the main-sheet 
aft and bracing the yards sharp up, the General 
Gates bore to windward. No square-rigged vessel 
could have followed the brigantine so close on the 
wind. Yet we had not a moment to lose, for just as 
the vessel gathered way, the gray outline of a ship 
became visible upon our lee quarter. She fired at us, 
knowing that if English we would heave to; but as 
we saw no good reason for obliging her in this par- 
ticular, she of course understood our character, and 
sent shot after shot from her bow guns. 

“¢That cannot be the fellow,’ said Captain Mar- 
shall, ‘ who chased the Juno last July, off the Naze 
of Norway, for he made a bowling alley of us, rolling 
his shots right along the deck. I had pitch darkness 
to thank, or he would soon have made a “three 
strike” at the old ship’s up and down sticks.’ 

*¢ You will not have to look far for the chap who 
relled that ball,’ replied Captain Ashley. ‘I was 
frightened afterwards—heard of your arrival at Elsi- 
nore, and suspected it was you I had been pounding 
away at, for I couldn’t hear of any man-cf war. 
Yonder old eighteen is pretty fair at long range, and 
it’s a mercy that we— Aft here! another pull onthe 
main sheet. Lee braces! small pull. That’ll do— 
belay!’ 

“The pursuing ship was soon out of sight; but as 
Captain Asbley felt that his opportunities for making 
captures were passed, he continued to stand away 
from the fleet. The whilom commander of the Juno 
now expressed regret that the privateer had not 
succeeded in cutting out some of the merchantmen. 

**¢O, luck not so very bad,’ replied the other. 
‘Picked up four of them—four and a half, I might 
say—besides sinking that brig-of war. Where do 
you imagine your old ship is?’ 

““*¢Somewhere in the fleet, no doubt, bound to 
Leith with the others. I hope that iron will sink 
her.’ 

***No, she isn’t bound to Leith, she is bound to 
Providence. 1 thought some one else could take her 
home, as you seemed to bave gone into the boating 
business.’ 

*** You, Captain Ashley? How is this? have you 
seen the Juno to-night?’ 

“** Yes. She isa prize to, the Gereral Gates. It 
was no British man-of-war that drove you overboard. 
I was prowling around the fleet, when I “ raised” 
the Juno—taking her, of course, for a British ship. 
I meant to drop alongside and board without noise; 
but that starboard nine-pounder on the forecastle 
was discharged by accident. On taking possession, 
I discovered her real character, and sent her oft for 
home. That's why I speak of four prizes and a balf 
—I guess not more tban half of her comes to my 
Share.’ 

** Meanwhile, I bad anxiously irquired for Tom 
Dean, but learned that he had, a month earlier, been 
sent «ff ina prize. The privateer, during her cruise, 
had enlisted men in both France and Holland; yet 


her crew was at present considerably reduced, ‘from 
the original number. 

““*T don't pretend to clavsify them much,’ said 
Captain Ashley. ‘They make up a devil of a medley ; 
but I know that the “ wee-wees"’ are French,! while 
all who say “ yaw” for yes I put down as Dutch- 
men.’ Then turning to me, he aided, ‘So you are 
the boy who left us so suddenly in Narragansett Bay. 
Stayeall blocks strike hard. You have been looking 
tor hemp and iron, it seems, Well, you may find the 
hemp yet, should old Johnny Bull get hold of us. 
Before he can do that however, he must get another 
model for his clippers. You saw a ship, you say,’ he 
continued, to Captain Marshall. ‘To windward of 
the fleet, was she? O, that was the Pallas—French- 
man. Paul Jones is here in the North Sea, and that 
is one of his consorts. She knovs what she is doing.’ 

‘*Morning came, and the far spread fleet stood 
sweepingly tor Leith. The wind being now upon the 
quarter, the great ships set their studdingsails, save 
the men-of-war that still carried but short canvas— 
the Serapis ahead, the Countess of Scarboro’ astern. 
For three days we followed them, the lightness and 
ancertainty of the wind rendering it hazardous to 
swoop down upon the game. On the twenty-third of 
September, we made the promontory of Flamboro’, 
and here, once more at the masthead of the frigate 
fluttered the small red signal, ‘an enemy.’ It was 
this time followed not by a blue, but a green one— 
‘make sail for harbor’—and the mercbantwen fled 
shoreward, They had some little wind, but we were 
becalmed, and therefore could not pursue. 

** Meanwhile, the king’s ships prepared to meet 
their enemies. Even at our distance, we could hear 
the rol! of the British drum, beating to quarters, 
while on board each ship the broad ensign of St. 
George went up in a compact ball, unfolding at the 
mizzen peak. The danger might be imminent, but 
we well knew that Jobn Bull would meet it with a 
stcut heart. To the southward was a ship standing 
towards the British, and astern of her came several 
others, evidently too far off to render her much assis- 
tance, unless the wind should freshen. The antag- 
onists would meet within three or four miles of us, 
but we were powerless to approach them nearer. 
Captain Ashley looked through his glass at the 
stranger. 

*Ah,’ he said, ‘I thought so. ’Tis Pav J nes, in 
the Bon Homme Richard. One of those vessels 
astern is the Alliance, and yonder, further out to 
sea, is tre Pallas. No doubt she brought the intelli- 
gence that the enemy had sailed from the Baltic.’ 

“At moonrise, the battle began, and for three hours 
it raged with dreadful fury. I need not relate the 
details, for you have read them often. The batteries 
opposed to the Richard were far heavier than her 
own, and only the most obstinate courage on the part 
of her commander could have secured the victory, 
But the English captain was no less a hero than 
his antagonist. In the story of this awfully bloody 
battle, there is one circumstance generally lost sight 
of. Captain Phearson knew that, however successful 
might be his struggle against the Richard, he must 
ultimately encounter the other ships of the American 
squadron. His position, from the first, was hopeless; 
yet this detracts nothing from the glorious achieve- 
ment of Jones, who also had his disadvantages—a 
wretched ship, an equally miserable crew, and con- 
sorts that could not or would not assist him—one of 
them, at least, hoping for his death, in order to 
snatch the laurels of victory. 

“At eleven o’clock, the Serapis struck her colors, 
Soon after this, a breeze sprang up, and we pursued 
the merchantmen, capturing a large ship that had 
not succeeded in keeping up with the others. This 
ship was well armed, and had the guns been properly 
aimed, she must have sunk us; but her crew fired 
wretchedly. At last we boarded, and were twice re- 
pulsed, for she was manned mostly by Newcastle 
jordies, whuse skulls would turn the edge of a cutlass, 
However, we carried her at last, the richest prize the 
Gates had yet taken, and stood off in her company 
towards the fleet of Paul Jones. Here we learned 
that the Pallas bad engaged and captured the Count- 
ess of Scarborv’. 

‘As we came up, the Good Man Richard was just 
sinking. Poor old ship! 

* With the laurel wreath of victory 
Still green upon her brow, 


she went down in the dark North Sea. Sorely 
wounded, but triumphant, the old ship was gone. 
The Serapis still floated, but dreadfully battered, 
and with her mainmast carried by the board. It had 
been pierced by a great shot from the Richard, and 
when the morning breeze sprang up, had tottered 
and fallen. Jones and his crew were now on board 
the prize. . 

‘We hove the brigantine in the wind, and pulled 
in a boat to the frigate—Captain Marshall, Captain 
Ashley, and half a dvzen of us foremast hands. A 
blue-eyed man, of medium height, stepped to the 
gangway to welcome the privateersmen, and then, 
for the first and last time, I looked upon Paul Jones. 
You know he was fond of dress. Upon this occasion 
he were a neat man-of-war’-man’s cap, encircled 
with a gold band; and, as I have before told you, hi 
clothes were dark blue, with an eagle on the buttons, 
We saw, also, Captain Phearson; and Paul Jones 
remarked aside that the English commander was the 
bravest man he had ever known. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 44] 
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A man is healthiest and happiest when he thinks the 
least either of health or happiness. To forget an illis 





half the battle; it leaves easy work for the doctor. 
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TALK AND CONVERSATION. 


Much stress is laid upon the power of endurance of 
those who went up with Doctor Hayes to the North 
Pole, and kept compapy for years with norwhals, 
walrusses, white bears and Esquimaux; strange 
stories are also told of people who go into ovens and 
stay there, holding a beefsteak till it is cooked, they 
themselves emerging as raw as when they went iu, 
and of Indians, who, when captive to other tribes, 
make no murmur when stuck full of slivers that are 
set fire to,as @ garnish to q dish of torment, but 
taunt their captors with a want of Indiannity in the 
invention of their tortures. The power of endurance 
is, however, best shown in the case of him who has to 
bear, unresistingly, for hours at a time, the droning 
of a tedious talker. He is sick—with the rheumatism, 
perbaps—the talker talks; he may have sometbing 
to write—the talker talks; he may desire to read— 
the talker talks. We never come beneath the tongue 
of a great talker without thinking of Juggernaut. 
There are many anecdotes about talkers, detailing 
wonderful feats of jaw. A wag invited two great 
talkers to dinner, and pitted them against each other, 
without pity for either. One got the tongue, as 
Mose might say, and went on with fearful velocity. 
After waiting awhile the other turned to his host, 
and whispered, ‘If he stops to spit it is all over with 
him!” An eminent student of human nature brought 
two together in the same way, for the same purpose 
—a Frenchman and a German. They both com- 
menced to talk immediately, and continued to talk 
allday. They were shut up together at night, both 
still talking. Inthe morning it was discovered that 
the German had died in the night,and the Frenchman, 
at his last gasp, was leaning on his elbow, attempt- 
ing to whisper in his late antagonist’s ear. There 
is an autbentic account in “ Bellew’s Ancient Chroni- 
cles,” of a susceptitle English gentleman being talked 
into a catalepsy by a French waiter, in Paris, which 
we can readily believe, as we witnessed a similar 
phenomenon in the case of one of our acquaintances. 
We happened in and found our friend under the spell 
of the tongue, as the wedding guest was held by the 
glittering eye of the Ancient Mariner. We spoke to 
him, but beneath that spell he made no reply; we 
shovok him, but he gave no resp >; Wwe t 
him, he was stiff'as a post! Those afflicted with the 
cacoethes loquendi rarely app to r ber that 
talk is not, necessarily, conversation. There is as 
much difference betwixt them, as there is betwixt 
chalk and cheese, and the sooner the idea that they 
are the same is abandoned. the better. There is 
vastly too much talk, and too little conversation. A 
go_d conversationalist is a treasure. He never bores 
you, he never wearies you. His presence is welcume, 
and his words “ fitly spoken ” make the lisiever bet- 
ter and stronger, and ke compels a return of good 
things on your own part that you never dreamt 
yourself capable of. 
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TERMS OF CONTEMPT. 


Many of our present terms of contempt were orig- 
inally only words properly applied by the Normans 
to the occupations of their S.xon serfs; but the fact 
that they subsequently beca.ne terms of contempt 
serves strongly to show theteelings with which tbe in- 
vaders regarded the conquered Saxons Thus, “ boor” 
meant originally simpiy cowherd, being derived 
trom *‘ bus,’’ and formerly spelled ‘ bo-er,” in which 
shape it is still retained to designate the Dutch 
farmers at the Cape of Good Hope. “ Villain” was 
merely @ peasant, acultivator of the great man’s villa- 
farm, as the corresponding term “ villenage ” clear- 
ly proves, as dus also the presence of the second /, 
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which shows thatits similarity to “vile” is merely 
accidental. ‘ Knave” was originally “ gnavus,” an 
energetic worker—not, indeed, a Norman term itself, 
but one borrowed from the Latin. “ Varle’,” again, 
is merely, “ valet,”’ with the r inserted to correspond 
with the insular pronunciation; and even the re- 
spectable Saxon designation “ ceor!,” analogous near- 
ly to our yeoman or tenant-farmer, became in Nor- 
man mouths degraded in meaning into our present 
“churl.” This, indeed, was no more than the Sax- 
ons bad themselves done in the case of the enslaved 
Celts, as an illustration of which we may give the 
present word “ thief,” which was originally “‘ theow,” 
and merely meant a slave, a class which the Saxons 
at first constituted from the few relics of the aborig- 
inal inhabitants. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Bogton, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The February number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE is 
on our table, and we have examined its contents, and 
| feel satisfied that it is one of the best and most skill- 
| fully conducted montblies in the country. It is rea- 


35.00 | 80nable in price,and has a circujation unsurpassed by 


any other magazine inthe country. Just glance at 
the following table of contents, and see what a rich 
treat is in store for those who subscribe or purchase 
Ballou: “St. Valentine;” ‘“ Education in Russia;” 
“Parlor Magic;” “‘ Abyssinia;” ‘‘ The Music of the 
Flail;” “So as by Fire;” ‘* Valentine’s Day ;” ‘‘Sep- 
tember Mvuonlight;’ ‘‘The Lady of Lindenwold ;” 
“Sold ;” “ A slight Mistake ;” “‘ Bertha;” “ Mildred’s 
Cross;” “The Burning of the Gaspee;” “‘ My Rail- 
way Companion;” ‘‘The Bride in the Black Veil;” 
“The Work of a Temptress ;” “ Our Young People’s 
Story-Teller—Old Hugh’s Look-off, or Maury Stone’s 
Pride;” “ The Swing ;” “* The Children in the Wood ;” 
“The Housekeeper;” ‘Curious Matters;” ‘ Facts 
and Fancies;” ‘ Weston and his great Pedestrian 
Feat’ —( Humorous Iilustrations.) 

BALL»U's MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots throughout the country. 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION® 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOvU’s MonTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9.00. 

NEw Mvsic —Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 
277 Washington street, have just published the fol- 
lowing new music : —* Evening Star ;”’ ‘* Lota Polka;” 
* Delta Upsilon Galop;” ‘Gather Flowers in the 
Summer Time,” a song; and “ Nellie’s Grave,” a 
song and chorus. 

BALLOvu’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—This ve 
ular an: cheap magazine presents an attractive table 
of contents for December. The illustrations are also 
remarkably good, making this one of the best num- 
bers of Ballou’s ever issued. The publishers offer 
unusual attractions for tue coming year. With the 
Jauuary number the Magazine will be enlarged tu 
one hundred pages, and several new and attractive 
features introduced. It is only $150 per year, or 15 
cents a number. Clubs receive it fur $125. The 
proprietors have good cause for ealling it * the cheap- 
est magazine in the world.” Published by Elliott, 


Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass.—Albany County 
Democrat. 
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TALL TREES. 

We are in the habit of priding ourselves on the 
possession of the largest trees in the world, but recent 
researches in Australia have shown that although 
the thickness of our California giants may not be 
equalled, their height is considerably exceeded by 
species of Eucalyptus, a vegetable torm characteristic 
of Australia. Specimens of various heights have been 
measured, and the tallest actually submitted to this 
test gave an altitude of 480 feet; but another, having 
a circumference of 81 feet at a height of four feet from 
the ground, was estimated to be over 500 feet high. 
The tallest spire in Europe, the Minster of Strasburg, 
is 466 feet high; the great pyramid of Cheops is 480 
feet—both exceeded by these Australian trees. 

The Eucalyptus tribe of Australian trees embraces 
a number of species of great economical value, as, 
while the timber is excellent, the growth is far more 
rapid than that of any others known, and their abili- 
ty to resist the greatest drought, and even flourish in 
it, point them out as eminently fitted fur cultivation 
in more or less desert regions. How far, as a form 
eminently Australian and Old World, the Eucalyptus 
would answer for growth in Califurnia and other 
comparatively rainless districts of America, can only 
be known by experiment. Other Australian trees, 
as the Acacias and Casuarinas, might be employed 
for the same purpose—possibly enabling us to start a 
belt of forest timber in what is now a desert: and 
thus, in time, reclaiming entire countries from deso- 
lation. 


> 





UNPROFITABLE Discussions.— Unhappy men as 
we are, we spend our days in unprofitable questions 
and disputations, intricate subtilties about moon- 
shine in the water, leaving, in the meantime, those 
chiefest treasur-s of nature untoucbed wherein the 
best medicines for all ot di are to be 
found; and not only neglect them ourselves, but 
hinder, condemn, torbid and scuff at others that are 











willing to inquire atier them. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


New York WeEpp1ncs.—The New York Home 
Journal gives the following account of three fashion- 
able weddings: 

“The marriage of the pretty belle, Miss Cora 
Baldwin, daughter of the late Judge Baldwin, of 
Syracuse, to Mr. Henry H. Parkin, of this city, took 
place at noon, on Wednesday last, at Calvary Cb urch, 
Fourth Avenue. The sun shone brightly through 
the rich stained glass windows upon the immense 
crowd of people who assembled on this interesting 
occasion. The sacred edifice was filled to its utmost 
capacity, many being present from distant parts of 
the State. The seats intended for the invited guests 
were, as usual, designated by a broad white satin 
ribbon tied across the aisle. The ceremony was per- 
formed at twelve o'clock, at which hour the bridal 
party entered the church and presented themselves 
in front of the chancel, within which Doctor Wash- 
burn stood in readiness to join the happy couple. 
The bride wore a white silk dress, with an overskirt 
of fine white tulle, made full, and with a long trail; 
veil of the same fastened to the chignun with orange 
blossoms. There was one bridesmaid who was very 
becomingly attired in a dress of white tulle-———On 
the same day, Temple Emanuel was aglow with 
flashing diamonds, costly silks and satins, and filmy 
lace, in honor of the marriage of Miss Stiner, daugh- 
ter of J. Stiner, Eeq., the well-known tea-merchant, 
to Mr. Lederer. The bride was dressed in white silk 
and lace, and was attended by five bridesmaids in 
similar costumes. A covered arbor, richly carpeted, 
passing from the curb to the church door, protected 
the guests from the inclement weather. The cere- 
mony was somewhat similar to the Episcopal wed- 
ding service, and was witnessed by a large number 
of prominent citizens. A grand reception followed 
the wedding.——On the same evening there was a 
large and brilliant wedding at Christ Church, the 
parties being Mr. Joel Hayden, Jr., of Haydenville, 
Mass., and Miss Margaret Erwin, of Nashville, Tenn. 
Previous to and after the ceremony, the organist 
performed a fine selection of music. The bride was 
much admired.” 

AN OPERA CLOAK —Here is the latest style of 
opera cloak, and one that caused a sensation. It was 
cut in the Turkish form, a sacque pointed in front, 
with a long point at the back, and the flowing sleeve 
peculiar to Turkish garments. It was made of heavy 
white satin, lined with rose-colored satin. A heavy 
embroidery of pink shaded floss and gold, in the design 
of a beautiful and elaborate coral pattern, ran around 
the bottom of the sacque and the sleeves; from the 
corals sprang rich’ figures in flowers and vines of 
leaves, extending the whole length of the outside of 
the sleeve, up the back and front. The flowers 
seemed to be dahlias and pomegranates, and the 
leaves resembled the American maple, resplendent 
with the lines of autumn tints. A heavy fringe of 
gold, pink, and white silk, completed this lovely 


P- | garment, the price of which was but one hundred 


and twenty-five dollars. 

CONCERNING CHIGNONS.—An English chancery 
suit, recently commenced, bas developed some facts 
concerning the construction of chignons and other 
hirsute deceptions. Thus it appears that mohair, or 
the hair of the lama goat, is largely used fur head- 
dress, moustaches and waterfalls. It is first boiled 
until all the avimal matter is extracted, then washed 
in a hot bath of salt and water; then it is plunged 
into a bath with sulphate of copper, where it remains 
twenty four hours; then it is boiled in catechu liquor, 
to which, atter a while, sulphate of iron is added; 
tinally it is washed in warm soap-suds, and then 
dried. 

A PARISIAN WEDDING DREss.—Here is a de- 
scription of a Parisian wedding dress which a bride 
recently wore. It was of white satin with,a long 
train, covered with a Marie Antoinette lace cape in 
point d’Angleterre. Tuis cape is tied behind at the 
waist, then the ends fall to the bottom of the skirt. 
Finally, a young girl’s dress in chamberry gauze, 
alternately white and rose-colored. Near the Bottom 
of the skirt a large flounce of rose-colored satin; 
above, a rosette of bias satin; a small tq uare corsage 
with rosette and bias, and a chemisette of white 
chamberry gauze, ornamented with lace. A large 
belt of rose satin. 

“Lo, THE POOR INDIAN!”—The ancestry of the 
Indian Colonel Parker is a topic of newspaper dis- 
cussion. His family owes its origin to a French 
officer stationed at Fort Da Quesne and a Seneca 
squaw. They had a daughter, which was bruught 
up in a Seneca wigwam, and became the mother of 
the present Colonel Parker. He is not related by 
blood to the celebrated Red Jacket, though he be- 
longs to the same clan, and was once elected a chief 
of it. The stories of his social relations are pro- 
nounced calumnious; he has never been married to 
a squaw, nor has his tribe ever sought to marry him 
toone. His reported drugging was only a tale of the 
white man’s fire-water; but now that he is married 
to Miss Sackett, we hope he will make a good hus- 
band. But we would not advise girls to experiment 
in that line to any extent. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—The contemplated 
matriage of one of our most substantial aldermen is 
announced to take place in January.—For a stylish 
bonnet, the Maine Farmer recommends a pumpkin 





seed trimmed with fur, the broad end to be worn in 
front, to keep off the sun and wind.—A female F, 
F. of St. Louis has gone and married a gambler, and 
gossips are happy.——The marriage of Joe Jefferson 
the comedian, to a niece of Mayor Rice of Chicago, 
took place last week.——Scandal says that the Prin- 
cess Clotilde wants a separation from Prince Napo- 
leon.—Lola Montez’s lover, ex-king Louis of 
Bavaria, has an extensive family of fifty-one children 
whom he does not acknowledge.——A daughter of 
Bressaut the actor has married a Russian nobleman, 
and the czar smiled upon the wedding.——Ont of 
30,000 couples married last year in Ireland, 11,600 of 
the men and 15,000 of the women affixed their marks 
instead of their signatures to the register.—Queen 
Victoria has just made her call of condolence on Lady 
Palmerston.—Eugenie doesn’t play the piano—not 
even the one sent her by Francis Joseph.—That 
Paris editor who “ libelled”’ the Princess Metternich 
by calling her one of the demi-monde has been fined 
$200 and imprisoned. 


A MORTUARY SONNET. 


"Tis ended, and the ebb and flow of life 
With the old man is stilled. He's bowed his nead 
To the decree of sovereign Death. The st-ife 
Is finished, and the wildering dream has fled 
That led him o'er the track of seventy years! 
Peace, peace! the weary body needs its rest, 
And o'er that rest there is no cause for tears: 
’Tis but the sun retired behind the west, 
To rise to-morrow, with a brighter flame 
And quicker powers, to summits that outlook 
To where new heights and broader fields proclaim 
New chapters in God's everlasting book. 
Just as his closing day to us grows dim, 
Begins the glory of an endless day to him. B. P. 8. 














“La GRANDE DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN ”—Mr. 
Bateman is always doing something to make the 
people happy. He organized the best concert troupe 
that ever appeared in this country. He is the father 
of the best actress that has been seen on the Amer- 
ican stage for many years; and now he has given ua, 
at the Boston Theatre, ‘‘La Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein,” an opera that has caused more sensation 
in Paris, London and New York, than any opera ever 
produced. The reason of this is, the piece is full of 
fun, music, wit and melody. The story of the opera 
we cannot undertake to sketch satisfactorily, for to 
do it justice we should tell it all; but in brief it is 
this. The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, having ber 
own way in her province, and making her prime 
minister, Puck, minister primarily to her humors, 
is sought in marriage by Paul, the son of a neighbor- 
ing potentate; but as this suitor is soft of head as 
well as heart, she only pesters and plays with him, 
and perpetually postpones any interview with his 
mentor and his father’s diplomate, Baron Grog. The 
duchess affects a military fashion, and visiting the 
camp of her pet regiment, she falls persistently in 
love with a common soldier, Fritz; him she straight- 
way makes general-in-chief, deposing the prior com- 
mandant, General Boum, and would marry him into 
the bargain, but that he is obstinately set upon a 
rustic sweetheart, Wanda. The drift of the action is 
naturally toward the deposition of Fritz, his union 
with Wanda, the restoration of Boum, the alliance of 
the duchess and Prince Paul, and a general “ living 
happy ever afterward” of all the dramatis persone. 
By many highways and by-ways all these ends are 
reached, and with the finale of the opera universal 
satisfaction is established on both sides‘of the curtain. 








UNDER-DRAINING.—Within the last twenty-five 
years, $10,000.000 have been expended in the under- 
drainage of land in England. Thousands of acres of 
“wet land” have thus been made dry and fruitful, 
with advantage to the markets and to the public 
health. There are still thousands on thousands of 
acres of land that require drainage, and it is argued 
that in these days of unemployed capital,.no more 
judicious investment could be made than to under- 
take a complete system of under-draining. 





AN INDIGNANT BEGGAR.—A professional beggar 
in New York, who made a living by sending out her 
little girl barefoot in the snow, to attract pity and 
pennies, was naturally indignant when the poor in- 
nocent was taken to a comfortable house and kept 
there. 


THE PRIEST PIANIST.—Liszt, the pianist and 
priest, is described as having a face livid and appa- 
rently bare of flesh, lighted up with strangely deep 
eyes, and surrounded by long, grizzly hair. His 
dress is that of the Catholic dignity which he holds, 
com prising a black coat reaching nearly to his heels 
and buttoning to his neck. 








No PRESENTS RECEIVED.—It has been found 
necessary, in New York, to attach to wedding invita- 
tions the notice, ‘‘ No presents will be received except 
from relations.” This promise of immunity is all! 
that prevents half the invitations from being declined. 





OvuR PORTFOLIO — Our self binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he 
can open at any desired page. We furnish them at 


this effice fur $1 25, or send them by mail, post-paid, 
for $1 50 Ms 
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BY L. ABBIE PAUL. 
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My one loved lamb is wandering astray 
Out in the bleak world's pitiless cold, 

And my soul is calling her, day after day, 
Back to my warm heart's sheltering fold. 


A stranger came with a flattering mien, 

And shadowed the light of my calm, still love; 
I saw him stealthily gliding between 

Me and my trusting, innocent dove. 


I watched her silently day by day, 

Till a restless light in her wonderful eyes 
Told me my angel was going astray, 

And my heart stood still in its sad surprise. 


I saw her beautiful eyelids droop, 
And his arms around her lovingly twine; 
I saw him down to her dear lips stoop, 
And gather the sweetness that once was mine, 


I knew he was charming her, hour by hour, 
With fond caresses and words of love; 
And I stood aloof, bereft of power 
To shield and save my beautiful dove. 


In the fatal mesh of his silvery words 
He snared my innocent's guileless heart; 

It fluttered and struggled like prisoned birds, 
When caught in the snare of the fowler's art. 


‘Twas a fair, false hand that lured her astray; 
And out of the depths of my great, strong love 

Ican only murmur her name and pray : 

“God keep her pure—my wandering dove.”’ 


She hath gone with the glory her presence shed! 
Gone with the light of her shadowless eyes! 
And I miss the weight of her golden head 
From my heart as oft as the daylight dies. 


I plead for a glimpse of her clustering curls; 
For a touch of her hand as soft as the dew; 

For her red lips covering her teeth, like pearls, 
Where hersoul's glad music came rippling through. 


How oft I rouse from my deep despair, 

To catch the sound of her blessed feet, 
And listen in vain for her nightly prayer, 

In its c: ildlike murmurings low and sweet. 


O, where hath my darling found shelter to-night ? 
Where hath she carried her saint-like face ? 

Is her soul as clean, in its stainless white, 
As when she crept from my pure embrace ? 


I have never blamed her. I love her so! 
And she never may know how I nightly: wake, 
And, out from the deeps of my bitter woe, 
Murmur a prayer for her sweet sake. 


And oft in the twilight, hushed and dim, 
I think of a time in the great To-Be, 

When my dariing shall learn that her love for him 
Is a shadow of that she bears for me. 


Ah, then mm) loved will return to me! 

I shali ciasp » nce more my wandering one! 
Till then, O God! I trust her with thee— 
“Not mine, but my Father's will be done."’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


RS. INCHBALD did not 
leave Miss Puinson’s house, 
the next day, nor the next 
week, although she re- 
ceived an anonymous letter 
warning her of the danger 
of remaining there. Wini- 
fred grew very fond of her 
guest, although some of 
her movuds puzzled her, and 
they were constantly to- 
gether spending their days 
in quiet, rational erjoy- 
ment, without any excite- 
ment, and only occasionally 
receiving callers. It had 

b cost the orphaned heiress a 
severe struggle to mount her horse again, and when 
she was first lifted to the saddle she burst into a flood 
of tears, and cried shudderingly: 

“*T cannot, O, I cannot.” 

“Nay, dear Winifred, if you yield now, it will be 
all the more difficult another time,”’ said Mrs. Inch- 
bald, tenderly, as she guided her own magnificent 
black close to her friend’s horse, and clasped the 
trembling hands. ‘‘ There is only one way to prevent 
these trials from gaining giant proporticns and con- 
quering us, and that is to face them at the first.” 

‘*I suppose you are right,” said Winifred, brushing 
away her tears and gathering up the reins. 

“We will ride past the cemetery, and leave the 
flowers we may find upon his grave. Life ends at 
last, dear child, and then they say there are meetings 
for us all. You surely can only tind peace and comfort 
in the thought.” 

They rode slowly down the avenue, her companion 








talking gravely and earnestly, and Winifred's agitated 
face grew calm, and when they returned it was bright 
and cheerful. Todo Mrs. Inchbald justice, nothing 
could be kinder or more judicious than her gentle 
management of her hostess. A mother could not 
have been more watchful and tender, nor an attached 
nurse more faithful, and at the same time humble. 
After that first attempt, they rode together without 
any attendant, on every pleasant day, extending their 
route further and further. 

‘*This is sensible!” exclaimed Mrs, Inchbald, as 
they turned into the lane, which passed Jem White’s 
smithy, to allow him to atfend to a loosened shoe, 
one lovely morning preparatory to along ride. ‘‘ This 
is rational and agreeable! no troublesome cavalier 
dodging at your elbow, nv idle, good-for-nothing, 
soft-spoken dandy to sicken you, no arrogant, pomp- 
ous, irritating lord of creation to spoil all your satis- 
faction. O Winifred, are you enjoying these halcyon 
days a little, just a little? It would give me so much 
comfort to think so.” 

“* How can you doubt it, Faustina?’ replied Wini- 
fred, with an affectionate smile. ‘I cannot express 
my gratitude to you for coming thus to my assistance. 
Sombre and dreary enough these days must have 
been, but for you. I wrote to my aunt to-day that 
she need not waste her commiserations, that I was 
far happier than I dared to hope I could be. I told 
her how you watched over me, having always an 
antidote for all my troublesome moods. I begin to 
dread your going away, trembling every day lest you 
will become wearied of so dull and tame a life, after 
your brilliant career. May Winter tells me all the 
gay world marvels at your abdication, and so I 
confess do I. You will teach me to be selfish, 
Faustina.” 

“O, I am thankful that you enjoy my society. 
You do love me a little, Winifred? Don’t let them 
persuade you that I am all evil. Whatever may come 
to divide us, always think of me as you have known 
me here, and O, believe it is my true self, that what- 
ever sin and folly | have been driven into, has come 
from the cruel pressure of circumstances, not from 
my own inclinations. Promise me that, Winifred.” 

She leaned toward her companion, her great dark 
eyes glittering with the earnest emotion which also 
deepened her tone. 

** What should come between us?” said Winifred. 
**It seems to me rather that circumstances have 
singularly thrown us together to atone for the lack 
of closer ties on either part.” 

“TI would it might be,” replied Mrs. Inchbald, 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

“And here is Jem. He makes a picture when he 
bends there over the forge, with that shower of sparks 
flying from his anvil. Mr. White, will you look at 
the fore-foot of Mrs. Inchbald’s horse? We have 
started on a long tramp, and we don’t want to be 
bothered with loosened shoes. Beauty is all right, 
Mark said, but he was a little doubtful about the 
black, when we came to start away.” 

Jem White, thrusting back the drooping mass of 
grizzly hair from his eyes,came forward, bowing 
respectfully. 

‘“‘ It is a nice day for a ride,” said he, and lifted 
first one foot and then the other of the black horse, 
adding, as he looked up into the rider’s face, ‘It 
will be off, sure enough, without I put in more 
nails.” i 

She sprang lightly from the saddle as she answered : 

** Do your best then, we had better lose a few min- 
utes now than get into trouble by-and-by.” 

Throwing her riding-skirt over her arm, and beat- 
ing the ground idly with her gold-mounted whip, the 
fair equestrienne walked carelessly to and fro, and 
presently she passed’ around the smithy, and looked 
up curiously at the dark, weather-beaten cottage. 

Winitred cast an anxious glance to the upper story. 
In a moment she heard Mrs. Inchbald’s rich vvuice 
singing a strange, wild melody. 

“ Faustina, Faustina,” called she, ‘‘ where are you? 
come back to me.” 

** Did you think I was lost?’ asked the lady, re- 
appearing, with her hands full from a vine covering 
an unsightly fence withits delicatedrapery. ‘* Well, 
itis no wonder. While I stood there before that old 
house there came the strangest feeling overme. A 
wild, almost irresistible longing took possession of me 
as if the greatest joy, or the most direful woe were 
waiting there forme. I was half persuaded to go in 
and rummage the place over. It looks dilapidated 
and ghostly. What do you think I should have 
found?” 

Winifred sighed, and inwardly shuddered, but only 
answered quietly: 

‘*Nothing very alarming, I presume. Poor Jem 
has no wife or sister, only a deaf old woman to attend 
to his little housekeeping. But your horse is ready. 
Ah, some one else is coming, on horseback too.” 

“It is that odious German!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Inchbald; ‘‘do let us get away without taking him 
into company.” , 

Yes, it was Swithin Schlosser mounted on that 
spirited horse of his, whose jetty coat was a match 
for that of Mrs. Inchbald’s black. His graceful start 
of surprise on perceiving them gave no hint of his 
knowledge of their route, nor his previous discovery 
of the pair turning into Jem’s lane. 

** Good-morning, ladies. Ah, Miss Poinson, I am 
fortunate indeed to chance upon you here. I have 
called once or twice, and found you out. Is not this 
a glorious day for a gallop? Are you returning or 
leaving home?” 

‘« We havestarted for a sort of exploring expedition, 
and have agreed to forsake all. highways and turn 
into every inviting lane,” answered Winifred. 


FOUR UNION. 


“Charming! And of course you have an 
attendant?” 

‘“*We need none,” 
tartly. 

** Miss Poinaon, you will not, I am sure you will 
not venture yourself on such an expedition without a 
gentleman?” he said, earnestly, never glancing at 
all toward the last speaker. 

Winifred bit her lip irresolutely, glancing from one 
to the other, but Mrs. Inchbald, in a fashion as per- 
emptory as his own, settled the matter. 

‘* Winifred, dear,” said she, ‘‘ are you not satisfied 
with my capacities as a cavalier? Have you ever had 
occasion to find fault?” 

“Certainly not, Faustina,” answered Winifred. 

**‘And I, by all means, prefer your company. 
Come, then.” 

.As she spoke, she vaulted lightly upon the block, 
and from thence into her saddle, repeating: 

** Come, then.” 

Winifred, coloring a little with annoyance and em- 
barrassment, bowed to Mr. Schlosser. 

. You must excuse us for to-day, sir. You see we 
are determined to show our indepenuence.” 

**T shall do myself the bonor of calling upon you 
to-morrow. May I be bold enough to ask to find you 
at home?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Winifred. 

* Look at Miss Poinson’s saddle-girths, my good 
fellow ; it seems to me they are slack,” said he, turn- 
ing to Jem White; and while the latter was attend- 
ing to the request, Swithin Schlosser rode on and 
halted beside Mrs. Inchbald, who sat in haughty 
grace eyeing him defiantly. 

“ How dared you?” said he, in a low, wrathful 
voice. “Once again I warn youl do not jest idly. 
Leave this innocent girl, free her from your polluting 
presence, or the whole town shall ring with the story 
I can tell.” 

If possible she rose still more haughtily in her seat, 
her finely-cut nostrils dilating like those of a mettle- 
some animal, her eyes flashing, her whole tace one 
glow of superb scorn. 

**Do your worst. I defy you,” answered she. 

*¢ Shall I tell her who you are?” questioned he. 

“‘T am willing,” was the cold reply. 

‘What deed of yours brought infamy upon your- 
self, and shame and horror on the proud old name 
she bears? Think a moment, before it is too late!” 

**T tell you I am willing. I am not sure but I shall 
thank you for it. 1 have been tempted a dozen times 
to forestall you.” 

*¢ She will turn away from you in horror and loath- 
ing,” he said, triumphantly. 

‘*I do not believe it. I have won her love. She 
will hear my excuses. She will believe me before you, 
and for the rest of the world I care nothing. Who 
are you to meddle in this matter? It may be my 
turn to question. You think to make your own ad- 
vantage out of some idle stories you have heard. 
Statements are one thing, and proofs another. I 
assure you you will not drive me away from this 
peaceful retreat.” 

As she spoke she touched the whip to her horse, 
and went back to Winifred. A moment more the 
pair went cantering out of the lane. 

Swithin Schlosser watched them with scowling 
brows, but he turned with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and a careless smile to Jem White a moment after. 

‘sT say, my man, these are more quiet times than 
you saw in India? It’s little dread you have now of 
seeing a score of those Sepoy devils rushing after 
you, eh.” 

‘‘ Sir?” stammered Jem, fingering with his horny 
hands at the leather apron he wore. 

‘People in these parts don’t know what horrors 
can be. Do you forget being penned up at Cawn- 
pore, half.dead with thirst, and watching night and 
day, and those yells? Were there ever such fiendish 
screeches come before from human throats?” 

Jem shuddered, despite his best efforts not to un- 
derstand, or recall the horrib!e memory. 

Swithin Schlosser smiled coldly. 

“« The Fifth had a terrible time of it from first to 
last. Do you ever dream nights of that ambuscade, 
how they leaped out upon your unguarded ranks like 
so many demons let loose? What a melee it was! 
The infernal regions can hard)y present a more fright- 
ful scene, or such blood-freezing sounds. And then 
when the worn, pitiful remnant reached the station, 
that sight, do you recall it? The murdered ladies— 
the empaled babes, the sickening, reeking scene—” 

‘* My God, sir, be quiet!” barst from Jem White, 
as he wiped the great beads of perspiration from his 
sunburnt forehead, and turned away, his eyes dilated 
with anguish and horror. 

“TI thought you must remember,” said the German, 
coolly. ‘And yet you wanted to persuade me the 
other day that you hadn’t servedin India. Tush, 
man! I never forgot a face yet that I had seen more 
than once.” 

“ What were you doing there, sir?” asked Jem. 

“I? O, I was an officer in one of the regiments 
sent ever from England to help quell the mutiny. I 
took a notion I would like to see what war was like. 
And I saw enough of it. I can tell you something 
else you will remember. Do you call to mind that 
aweet little daughter of Colonel G——‘s, and how she 
was found all gory in her innocent blood, as those 
devils had left her? Were you one of the men who 
went reverently to the little corpse, and took a lock 
of the golden hair, and dipping it in the pure blood 
took a solemn vow of vengeance? I tell you, my man, 
these scenes come up like nightmare visions!” 

Jem White dashed his hurny hand across his eyes, 


interrupted Mrs Inchbald, 





his brawny chest heaving. 


“window and looked down through the blinds, and 


“Ay,” blubbered he, forgetting all caution in the 
anguish of the memory. “I guess I was. And I 
kept my vow. That poor little lock was wet in the 
life-blood of a dozen of those treacherous villains. I 
have it now.” 

“I don’t doubt it. It proves you just the man I 
thought you. I must have another talk with you 
some day.” 

“The Lord forbid! He'll get at everything if he 
does,” soliloquized poor Jem, “and I’ve let out too 
much now. Why in the world can’t I think who 
he is?” 

But he simply bowed, fumbled a moment at his 
leather apron, and then moved back into the smithy. 
His unwelcome visitor pulled his horse impatiently 
and rode slowly away. 

Jem White did not go to work, but sat down by 
his anvil, wiping the perspiration from his face. Ina 
few moments he heard a clear, short whistle sounding 
from the rear oi the smithy. He answered it prompt- 
ly, and in a few moments after, the same mysterious 
gentleman who had visited Winitred Poinson, opened 
a sort of shutter, and put his handsome head into the 
smithy. The face was a shade paler than usual, the 
lustrous blue eyes had a startled look. 

“‘ Jembo,” said he,;" I have been terribly startled. 
Who was here just now?” 

“The Lord only knows, Mr. Guy,” answered the 
blacksmith, looking toward the road ruefully. “I’m 
most frightened to death myself.” 

‘J don’t know whether it is dread or transport 
which shakes me so,” murmured the man he bad 
named Guy. “I heard the voice, and I leaped up 
trom my chair as if I had been shot. I rushed to the 


there she stood looking up to the house, and singing 
in the old way. Great Heaven! a ghost gliding out 
from its mouldering coffin could not have startled me 
more! How came she here, Jem?” 

“ She! the Lord save us, it’s the man I’m worried 
about. Ididn’t see no harm of the woman. . She 
came here with Miss Puinson. I’ve seen them riding 
around together before now.” 

“‘ With Winifred! that is strange, inexplicable!” 
he muttered, and stood beating his white fingers im- 
patiently on the sooty sill. 

‘* More strange about the man, Mr. Guy. He knows 
all about me. He told me everything about our cam- 
paign in India. Said he knew I was one of the 
soldiers of the Fifth. He has a terrible look and I am 
dreadfully atraid of him. He’ll be sure to come here 
again, and if he don’t know it now, he’ll find out the 
rest, all we want to keep hid. You must think for 
yourself, Mr. Gay, what is to be done.” 

Guy looked over to him in mingled consternation 
and perplexity. 

“I don’t understand you at all, Jembo. What are 
you driving at? Who are you afraid of?” 

‘A man who says he was an officer in India, and 
served when the 5th Cavalry served, who knew me, 
though Iam sureI can’t tell anything about him. 
His looks said more than any of his words. He’ll 
mmake wischief for us, depend upon it.” 

‘©You don’t think it is in pursuit of me he has 
come?” exclaimed the young man, his face fairly 
blanching with terror. “O Jem, don’t tell me that 
any of them have tracked me out.” 

Jem White shook his shaggy head. 

“T van’t tell, Mr. Gay. I’m afraid that is what it 
will lead to. I wish you had got a look at him. There 
was something fawiliar about his face, but to save 
my soul I can’t tell what.” 

* Tell me how he looked.” 

‘Why, he is tall and straight, like any of the 
officers in the service, with a grand, dark look, and 
his hair and whiskers are as black and glossy as—the 
blackest thing you can think of, whatever it may be.” 

“* 1 don’t remember any such. Did he allude in any 
way to—to the story, or to Darwin?” 

“No, but there was a look in his eyes which said 
more than his words. Did Captain Darwin have a 
brother out there in the service? I can’t help think- 
ing this man is a relation,” asked Jem, rather 
hesitatingly. 

“No. I am positive he had no brother at all. I 
thought you said he was dark, with black hair?” 

“So [ did—but the eyes are light, mighty queer 
looking eyes they are, and it seems to me they are 
just as his were.”’ 

The young man turned his head. He was not 
willing even his faithiul friend and servant should see 
how the mention of a name could unnerve him. Ina 
mement more be walked away, back to the house, up 
the two flights of rickety stairs to the luxuriously 
furnished attic chamber, and bolted himself in. There 
in the safety of his hiding-place, he flung himself, 
down, and wrung his hands, and vented all the anger 
and excitement the news bad caused. 

**O, there is no peace for me—even in this poor, 
stagnant half-life I lead. Sometimes I am almost 
ready to dare the worst, to face everything, and have 
anend. Better, by far, to make anend for myself. 
If I were not such a wretched coward I should have 
done it long ago.” 

He dropped his face to his trembling bands, and 
remained in the abject, bumiliated posture haji an 
hour, then he sprang up, and began pacing the 
room, looking like a young sea-king with his gleam- 
ing blue eyes, his brilliantly-flushed cheeks, and 
wavy locks of glossy gold. 

“And to be compelled to skulk and bide when she 
is near. By Heaven! I cannot. I will not. I will 
find her out. I willsee her, whether to clasp her to 
my heart, or to thrust my dagger in her breast, 1 
cannot te!lL”’ 





And then he shuddered again. 
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“ What have I said? O, this perverse wicked heart 
of mine! Havel not suffered enough already from 
its vindictive passions! Heaven pity me. Heaven 
forgive me, it were better indeed for myself and all 
who have loved me, that I had never been born!” 

And once more he dropped into bis chair, flung his 
extended arms upon the tabie, and letting his head 
fall upon them, he remained thus in the attitude ofa 
grieved schoolboy half the day. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“ WINIFRED,” said Mrs. Inchbald, pleadingly, as 
the latter came out of her chamber that next after- 
noon, in a white muslin, with broad, black ribbons 
for trimming, ‘‘are you dressed for callers?” 

She herself wore a creamy-white cashmere wrap- 
per, with ruby velvet facings, and the morning 
neglige of lace was tied over her banded hair. 

** I suppose so,” answered Winifred, with one of 
her grave smiles. ‘It seems to me somebody else is 
rather laggard.” 

“And you mean to see that man?” pursued Mrs. 
Inchbald. 

“Do you mean Mr. Schlosser? I confess I am not 
particularly anxious; but, of course, I shall not be so 
impolite as to refuse to see him.” 

“TIT wish you would refuse to see him, now and 
always!” retorted Mrs. Inchbald, bitterly. 

“Did you know anything against him?” asked 
Winifred, surprised at her vehemence. 

‘“Nothing except my convictions that he is evil 
and will do you harm. O Winifred, don’t see him!” 

‘My dear Faustina, I must confess your dislike of 
Mr. Schlosser is rather morbid and unaccountable. 
You were just a bit rude to him yesterday, and I 
don’t feel comfortable when I think of it; so I must 
see him, to remove any resentment he may feel.” 

Even while she spoke, there came a ring at the 
door.” 

“He has come!” ejaculated Mrs. Inchbald, her 
eyes dilating with a sudden terror. ‘“O Winifred, 
don’t see him! I know there will something terrible 
come of it!”” 

Winifred, perplexed and astonished, threw her 
arms around her friend and kissed her fondly. 

‘‘ Dear Faustina, now you areabsurd. What harm 
can come to me in my own house? Come down with 
me to the parlor, and see for yourself that Mr. 
Schlosser brings no such frightful bugbear with 
him.” 

The beautiful widow looked at her a few moments 
in silence, and then suddenly returned her caresses 
with passionate fervor, while she said, tremulously: 

‘‘ Winifred, dear Winifred, promise me that you 
will always think charitably of me. Promise me that 
you will not believe the wicked storics you may 
hear.” 

More and more disturbed, Winifred answered, 
gravely: | 

** Dear Faustina, I promise that I will do my best. 
How can I help it, when you have taught me to love 
you so well? But what shall I hear? What can 
any one say to barm you? You frighten me.” 

Mrs. Inchbald was standing with white lips and 
downcast eyes. She had no opportunity to reply, for 
the servant came and presented his mistress with 
the card of the visitor below. Winifred read the 
lines pencilled below the address, and changed color. 
Her companion, with a deprecating gesture, reached 
forward and took the card which bore, as she antici- 
pated, Swithin Schlosser’s name. The pencilling was 
a request for a private interview. 

“Are you going?” asked Mrs. Inchbald, in a voice 
which was hardly audible. 

“Certainly,” replied Winifred, arching her neck, 
for the first time since Mrs. Inchbald’s visit, with the 
Poivson haughtiness. “The man has done nothing 
to deserve such rudeness at my hands, as a refusal to 
see him. If I discover any evil in his intent, I can 
speedily rebuke him.” 

As she spoke, she turned toward the door; but, 
with a swiit movement, Mrs. Inckbald sprang 
forward and caught her hands. 

** Kiss me once more, Winitred; there is no telling 
if you’il ever kiss me afterward; and never, never for- 
get that I love you better than any other being in the 
whole wide world, strange as it may seem to you.” 

Deeply affected by her emotion, and trembling 
beneath a vague foreboding, Winifred returned the 
agitated kiss aud lett her. 

Mrs. Inchbald, shivering as in midwinter, drew a 
chair close to the threshold and sat down in it, with 
her cold, white face turned wistfully in the direction 
of the stairs. 

“O, I with I bad told her myself!” she murmured, 
once or twice. ‘‘I wish she might have heard it 
first from me!” And, shuddering again, she dropped 
her face into her clasped hands and waited in rigid 
silence. 

Meantime, below stairs, Swithin Schlosser had been 
waiting for the appearance of the fair heiress, with 
the contented calmness of assured success. He had 
taken unusual pains with his toilet, and knew that 
he presented an appearance of faultless elegance. A 
moss-rose bud was knotted in his button-hole, which 
now and then he glanced upon with an approving 
smile. It had a part to play as well as he, and he 
meant neither should know failure. 

Winitred had paused a moment to recover from the 
agitation of Mrs. Inchbald’s singular behaviour, but 
there was still the flush of excitement on her cheek. 
Very sweet and fair she lonked in the simple white 
dress and black ribbons, and Swithin Schlosser’s blase 
eyes smiled approval. She was like the charming 








bud he had gathered, so fresh, and pure, and dainty. 
She, also, should bloom for his pleasure. 

He rose to meet her, with that courtly grace of 
manner which so few women can resist. 

‘““My dear Miss Poinson, how can I thank you 
enough for your goodness in coming down to me 
without that odious widow?” he said. 

“ You must not commence by insinuations against 
my frionds, sir, or you will drive me away at once,” 
answered she, reprovingly, “And what a slander 
against one who is the star and queen of whatever 
circle she enters!” 

«She is no star for me, unless, indeed, it be a fallen 
one. Who can give a single admiring thought to 
such an artificial blossom, when the rose with all the 
native beauty, and innocence, and fragrance, blooms 
beside her?” 

“TI dislike compliments at any time, and especially 
at the expense of a dear friend of mine.” 

“A dear friend! O Miss Poinson, don’t say that, 
or I shall blame myself that I did not come forward 
and warn you at once. I gave her credit for having 
conscience enough left to take leave, after I gave her 
warning of my recognition; but she is more brazen 
and crafty than they told me. It is right and proper 
that your eyes should be opened. And that is one 
object of my visit, though not the first.” 

“She gave me to understand that you would bring 
unkind accusations against her,” said Winifred. 

“She could not have the effrontery to deny that 
the accusation would be true,” answered he, 
exultantly. 

“What accusation?” asked Winifred. ‘I warn 
you I shall fight fiercely against belief. Faustina 
has grown strangely dear to me. She has been a 
sweet comforter for my sorrow, and it will cost me 
many a pang to give her up.” 

“You will not love her, when I have told you all. 
You will turn away from her artful ways—her false 
caresses in loathing and disgust.” 

‘IT would rather you did not tell me then,” said 
poor Winifred, faintly. 

* But it is my duty to tell, and yours to know,” he 
said, in that deferential way of his, with those cold, 
bright eyes upon her face. 

She sighed, folded her hands together, and put on 
a look of passive endurance. 

** Miss Poinson, it cuts me to the heart to distress 
you, but a physician probes to cure. Shall I tell you 
of my first reason for seeking you to-day, or will you 
have the explanation of the second now?” 

“Tt does not matter. It cannot take long for 
either, I suppose,” answered she, listlessly. 

‘* Longer perhaps than you think; and yet a few 
words shall tell the first and foremost. Dear Miss 
Poinson, I came to tell you how you have won a 
heart that has passed unscathed through tempting 
ordeals in many lands. I came to offer you my life- 
long allegiance, my heart’s fondest and truest devo- 
tion, to ask you to marry me.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Winifred Poinson, starting to her 
feet, an indignant crimson flushing her face, ‘to 
speak thus to me after our brief acquaintance, is 
almost an insult.” 

“An insult?” repeated he, in a grieved, reproachful 
tone. ‘Surely, Miss Poinson, you must know that I 
have only thought, and looked, and spoken in a spirit 
of the most chivalrous respect.” 

“TI beg your pardon. Perhaps I spoke hastily; 
but nothing could have startled me more, or been 
further from my thoughts,” stammered she. 

* But will you consider it now that it has presented 
itself? Dear Miss Poinson, will you allow my devoted, 
my untiring efforts to teach you to respond to my 
affection?” 

“O sir, that is impossible, entirely hopeless!” 
exclaimed she, her face proving the sincerity of her 
words, 

He did not seem in the least discomposed, but re- 
sponded, coully, while he fingered at the rosebud: 

“Nothing of that sort is impossible, my dear Miss 
Poinson, and this, on the contrary, is highly probable. 
In fact, I never set myself resolutely to the winning 
of any imperative desire, but I always found there 
was a way.” 

“There will be none this time,” responded 
Winifred, in quiet dignity. ‘‘There is a barrier 
between us which I could not remove, though I 
wished it with all my heart, which I do not, in your 
case, Mr. Schlosser.” 

‘*But you do in some one’s else, eh?” he said, 
roused a little; for a steely glitter came to his eyes, 
and a spot of red gatbered on his cheek. “Iam not 
particularly stupid. I guess that the enthusiastic 
boy, who hung around you at all the rides and social 
gatherings at which I first met you, has managed to 
enlist your sympathy. It only proves the kindness 
and amiability of your character. Believe me, my 
dear Miss Poinson, a few weeks hence you will laugh 
at the idea of caring for so young a man.” 

“T think we are discussing a subject entirely 
foreign to your business, sir; and certainly it is one 
upon which you have not the smallest right to 
intrude,” exclaimed Winifred, rising and looking 
toward the door. ’ 

**Not yet,” responded the German, the lip under 
the jetty mustache curling with an unpleasant smile. 
‘*Indeed, my dear Miss Poinson, I shall convince 
you, before this interview is ended, that I have an 
undisputed right to discuss these matters with you.” 

“You have undisputed effrontery!” exclaimed 
Winifred, impatiently. ‘You come here to my own 
house with your bold proposal of marriage, and you 
preface the offer with attacks on my dear and long- 
tried friends—you, almost an entire stranger! It is 
downright impudence!” 


“On the contrary, my dear young lady, you shall 
find that it is the most frank and gererous kindness. 
Permit me, in all respect, to ask you a few questions, 
without pausing to inquire if your acquaintance with 
me dves not date about as far back as your introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Inchbald. First, then, when a person is 
vitally interested in any pursuit, is it anything but 
brave and honest for him to do his best to insure 
success?” 

“Certainly not, if it can be done honorably,” 
returned Winifred, half-angry and half-amused at 
this catechising. * 

“Is it any discredit to him that he works promptly 
and openly?” 

‘“‘T suppose not,” reluctantly. 

“Is it any wrong to use an advantage lying in your 
hand, to insure an object which will make your hap- 
piness, while its loss will work your misery? Is it 
wrong, or anything more than natural?” 

“T do not see that it is.”” 

“Thank you; you have answered just as I supposed 
you would. I shall ask you to remember your 
replies. Now for one question more. If you sawa 
person in a very perplexing and dangerous position, 
and knew he could only experience trouble and 
disaster there, and it lay in your power tu step for- 
ward and lift him out of it, should you consider 
yourself insolent, or bold, or insufferable, it you took 
such a step four his relief?” 

“‘T don’t understand you,” faltered Winifred, a 
pallor chasing away the indignant flush, as she took 
her seat again. 

“I think you just begin to understand me, my dear 
Miss Poinson,” said Swithin Schlosser, with a signifi- 
cant swwile. ‘‘ Don’t look so frightened. I told you 
before, that your safety and happiness would be my 
first thought. I do not mean that you shall be sacri- 
ficed to such a life as you have generously resigned 
yourself. I don’t know, of course, exactly what sort 
of promise your father extorted from you on his dying 
bed, but I guess its import, and I will not see you 
immolated for such a weak, selfish fellow as my old 
acquaintance, Lieutenant Guy—” 

A low cry from Winifred interrupted him. The 
poor girl’s face was white with horror and 
consternation. ate 

** You know—you know—” faltered she, and burst 
into tears. 

**T was in India during all that suppression of the 
rebellion. I served in the 5th Cavalry. I am famil- 
iar with every item of that melancholy story of 
Lieutenant Guy Mordaunt and Captain Ned Darwin,” 
said he. 

She shuddered, and dropped her face into her 
hands to hide from him her terror and distress. 

** Do not be so troubled. Iam your friend. I wish 
to be your best friend, and, while I gain my own, 
make your happiness. Do you yourself know that 
story in every detail?” 

“*T have heard enough of it,” said Winifred, with- 
drawing her hands, and appearing much as she had 
done the day after her father’s death, forcing herself 
to an unnatural calmness to conceal the excess of 
emotion. 

““Tben perhaps you know the part played by a 
beautiful traitress? You heard the name of that 
girl Ina?” 

Winifred bent her pead in affirmative answer. 

“‘Miss Poinson,” said he, coldly and concisely, 
every werd cutting like an icy blast, “‘ that woman 
up stairs whom you have so warmly defended, so 
tenderly cherished, is the same Ina—the serpent 
whose deadly wiles wrought all the horrors of that 
story at which, I see, you cannot glance, even in 
thought, without a shudder.” 

“No, no; don’t tell me that!” implored Winifred, 
once more losing her control. 

“It isthe solemn truth. She will not dare deny 
it.” 

Winifred knew she would not. She remembered 
now Mrs. Inchbald’s last words, and it made her sick 
and dizzy. She sat a long time in silence, struggling 
for composure, and finally spoke in a grave tone: 

“Well, sir, all this is very painfal to remember, 
but I do not see how it bears upon the case in hand, 
except as it refers to Mrs. Inchbald. You cannot call 
the dead from their graves to punish them for their 
wrong-doing.” 

‘* My dear Miss Poinson, drop, I beseech you, that 
unfriendly, formal manner. Treat me frankly; do 
not make an enemy of me, nor try to dcceive me. 
Did you never hear how Captain Darwin’s brother 
officers took an oath to revenge his foul murderer, to 
track the assassin to whatever lair he might drag 
himself? They had proof enough of the falseness of 
that report of Lieutenant Guy’s death. They traced 
him out of India, and found him ayain ata Liverpool 
wharf; but there they lost him, and for years the 
clue was lost.” 

He paused and looked curiously into the set, white 
face. 

‘‘ Well, sir,” spoke Winifred, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“The last link came to hand something like six 
months ago, and [ was sent to America to follow it 
up. My dear Miss Poinson, suppose we go back to 
our first topic. You will re-consider the answer you 
gave in the hastiness of the moment, I am sure. 
Once again I lay my hand and heart at your feet. 
Nay,” he added, checking, with a deprecating ges- 
ture, the reply she essayed to give with her cold, 
white lips, “ take time to consider; do not act hasti- 
ly. Only let me tell you that this will be the surest 
way to fulfil your father’s wish—that it will remove 
from you all care, and anxiety, and danger. And do 





not blame me, for you remember you acknowledged 


| confronted each other. 


a better life to this Guy, to atone for taking you away 
from him. But I will urge no further; I shall leave 
you to reflect upon the question. See! here isa little 
bud. I shail leave it with you. If I see it in your 
hair or at your breast when I come to-morrow, I shall 
know you are willing to trust yourself with me.” 

And if you do not see it?” questioned Winifred, in 
a sharp, strained voice. 

“If I do not, I shall be under the painful necessity 
of arresting the mysterious lodger at the blacksmith’s 
cottage,” replied he. 

She shuddered, and made no further reply. 

‘And now I must take leave of you. Pray do not 
look upon me as a persecutor. I ardently desire to 
be your fondest and most devoted friend.” 

He bowed himself out of the room, and left 
Winifred alone. The latter sat like one in a trance 
of horror, then rose, and went slowly and wearily up 
stairs. . 

Mrs. Inchbald, watchful at her open door, looked 
out, and for a moment the two pale, anguished faces 


“My poor child!” ejaculated Mrs. Inchbald, start- 
ing up and forgetting everything except her compas- 
sion for the suffering visible on the white, set face. 
“TI knew evil was coming to you, if you met that 
man.” 

While she spoke, she advanced with outstretched 
arms, to support and embrace the trembling form. 
But Winifred, with a strong shudder, and an expres- 
sion of mingled horror and anguish, waved her back. 

“No, no. I have heard who you are!” 

Faustina Inchbald’s stately form seemed to shrink 
and dwindle. The arms fell heavily, a mournful 
pathos was in the tone, as she asked: 

‘‘And now you loathe, and despise, and turn away 
from me? You will not have any mercy, nor let me 
speak for myse!f*” 

“Not now,” answered Winifred, fairly gasping for 
breath ; for she was sick and dizzy beneath so much 
excitement. ‘I cannot talk with you now.” 

And with faltering steps, she made her way to her 
own chamber and closed the door. Mrs. Inchbald 
heard the click of the key as it turned in the lock. 

“Tt is all over,” muttered she, drearily. ‘She 
locks herself away from me. This beautiful, innocent 
life isended. I must go back to the hollow show 
and the wasting excitements of the world. I must 
feed my starving soul once more on husks, Woe is 
me! woe is me!” 


CHAPTER X. 


ELSIE DAMON had business enough that day for 
eyes and ears, as well as fingers. She had a habit, 
lately, of taking her sewing up into a little dressing- 
room opening from Miss Poinson's. The pretext had 
been to be at hand to examine certain dresses, that 
she might follow the pattern of their making up, and 
as this reason satisfied Mrs. Doyle the housekeeper, 
and Elsie took good care to be so quiet as not to make 
any noise to attract Miss Poinson’s attention, she 
soon obtained an established foothold there. Now 
the chamber-doors at this great house, which Mat- 
thew Poinson had built in remembrance of a quaint 
old edifice, far across the water in Lincolnshire, were 
admirably calculated to assist the alert spinster’s 
surveillance. There were I\ng glass windows for 
panels, and the doors so located that one could look 
entirely through them into the great hall. Thus El- 
sie, sitting close to the dressing-room door, with the 
muslin screen drawn just enough to hide her figure, 
but giving her sharp eye the desired peep, saw the 
agitated parting at Mrs. Inchbald’s door, when Mr. 
Schlosser’s card called Miss Poinson below. 

She heard enough, likewise, to arouse her intense 
curiosity, and she was therefore keenly attentive, 
and moreover with her ear in rather suspicious prox- 
imity to the keyhole when the slow steps announced 
the young lady’s return. What she beheld and heard 
then, might well fill her with profound astonishment 
and excited conjecture. She sat there perfectly quiet, 
her needle grasped in her fingers, scarcely daring to 
draw a breath, while within Miss Poinson’s chamber 
she heard the slow step pacing to and fro, and once 
caught the sound of a choking sob. But though she 
stretched her neck to its utmost extent, the perturb- 
ed walker never once came within her range of vision. 
She heard Mrs. Inchbald, after an hour’s intermin- 
able suspense, go to the door, and say, in a low, ago- 
nized voice: 

“‘ Winifred, dear Winifred, let me see you a mo- 
ment. t implore you?”’ 

“Not yet. I cannot bear it yet,” was the husky 
reply. 

And Mrs. Inchbald, with a low moan, went back to 
her chamber. Still another hour dragged on, and 
again the guest crept out, and knocked at the door. 

“ Winitred, you shall not allow that wicked man to 
cause you such sufferfng. Hear my explanation, I 
beseech you. I am not so thoroughly wicked as he 
would have you believe. Why has he come here to 
make all this trouble? He is a wretch—a serpent who 
has destroyed our Eden. Look into his eyes, and you 
will see that there is deadly evil in them.” 

“Be still, woman!” came in a hoarse, desperate 
voice; “that man must be my husband.” 

“‘ Now may Heaven help us both!" exclaimed Mrs. 
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steps back into her chamber, where she threw herself 
upon the couch, burying her cold white face among 
the pillows. 

Elsie, peering into the other chamber, was gratified 
at length with a sight of her mistress’s face. How 
piteous it was in fits white anguish! Winifred came 
from the other side of the apartment, and, dropping 
on her knees before her father’s portrait, clasped her 
hands, and her quivering lips moved in voiceless 
prayer. 

Such a sight struck even Elsie Damon with com- 
punction. She could not remain there any longer. 
She carefully removed her slippers, and, with soft, 
cat-like tread, made her escape by the rear passage. 
She went straight to her own room in the servants’ 
wing, took out her new treasures—a whole array of 
curls, ribbons, laces—and as speedily as possible 
made herself up in her best style, not forgetting a 
touch of lily and rose for the faded complexion. She 
was in too much haste to admire the effect as long as 
she desired, but, putting on her best hat and shawl, 
and taking her parasol, Miss Elsie slipped down the 
stairs, and out into the avenue, without exciting any 
one’s observation. A brilliant piece of strategy had 
occurred to her, and she did not mean it should be 
her fault if it was not carried out. 

In her frequent interviews with Swithin Schlosser 
she had gained as well as given information. Elsie 
took the path towards the smithy, and only quicken- 
ed her pace the more when she saw Jem White’s 
stout figure marching across the field towards the 
village. 

“ That’s one piece of good luck to have him away. 
Old Hannah is as deaf as an adder, so it don’t make 
8) much ditference with her. If I don’t find hip, 
and have a talk with him this very day, my name’s 
not Elsie Damon,” muttered she, and tripped along 
as lightly as a girl of sixteen. 

It must be acknowledged her nonchalance was 
slightly disturbed when she arrived at the cottage, 
and found it looking as silent and deserted as the 
church. She took a careful reconnoissance, however, 
and then advanced bol lly and tried the front door. 
It was securely fastened. 

“Hampb!”? muttered Miss Elsie; ‘Old Hannah’s 
so much like a door post there’s no good in my knock- 
ing. What’s more, I guess she’s off to the village af- 
ter snuff. That's all that ever takes her away, for 
she wont trust that errand to anybody else. I’lllook 
at the back door.” 

So Elsie walked around to the kitchen door, and 
tried the latch. No yielding. It was plain every- 
thing was securely fastened. Not that Elsie was yet 
wholly dismayed. She knew a little of country 
management. 

‘*They’ve gone separate ways, because Hannah 
wasn’t with Jem White. How’s the one without the 
key to get in, if they’re the first home? Humph! 
the key’s here somewhere!” 

Whereupon she commenced a careful expleration, 
looking under a bright tin pan turned down on a 
wooden settle to dry, and driving her hand under the 
corners of the doorstep, and stretching up to look at 


seized her; she swooped down upon an old door-mat 
lying on the stone step, whisked up a corner, and 
found the key. 

“It aint exactly breaking in,” murmured she, as 
she fitted it to the lock. ‘It’s a long way back with- 
out resting, and I’m going to wait for Hannah to 
come back, to tell her about this yarn I want her to 
knit up for me. It’s only a neighbor’s way.” 

And in she walked, closing the door carefully be- 
hind her. When Elsie Damon made up her mind to 
a thing, she was not apt to halt at trifles. Without 
any trepidation, then, she passed quietly from room 
to room, saw that they were poorly furnished and 
untenanted, and deliberately mounted another flight. 

A low, melancholy voice, humming carelessly some 
love ditty, transfixed her for a moment like a statue 
at the landing. Then her face brightened; she 
smootbed out her ribbons, fluttered out another curl 
from the rim of the bonnet, and, with what was 
meant for an irresistibly sweet and playful smile, she 
advanced in the direction from which the sound 
came. 

The door was ajar, and Miss Elsie saw into the 
room, before her noiseless step gave any notice of ap- 
proach. She sawa carpet, which might well have 
suggested a sylvan retreat, so much did it resemble 
velvety moss beaprinkled with blue and white vio- 
lets. She saw rich damask hangings at the walls, 
and pictures, and vases, and costly knick-knacks 
crowding graceful brackets and carved tables, and 
an hundred valuable furnishings, which might well 
have made a visitor at the poor blacksmith’s stare in 
wonderment. But though her rapid glance took in 
all these, it did not stop, but went on to a velvet sofa, 
where a graceful figure was reclining, with a guitar 
dropped idly from the white, nerveless hands. That 
golden luxuriance of hair, the bright blue eyes, the 
brilliant complexion—their beauty was tenfold en- 
hanced by the daylight! Elsie was half inclined to 
believe she had stumbled upon some prince in dis- 
guise. She stood a moment in silent ecstasy, and 
then knocked softly and timidly. 

She saw the look of consternation and alarm which 
broke up the indolent listl of the handsome 
face, and hastened to exclaim, in a voice poor Elsie 
meant should be of dulcet sweetness, though alack! 
in reality it was shrill and thin: 

“Don’t be frightened; it is a friend.” 

‘* Winifred!” exclaimed the young recluse, coming 
hastily to the door, and starting back in amazement 
at the unexpected sight. 
|” I am a friend, be sure of that, sir,” said Elsie, 








courtesying, and bowing and smniling all together in 
such a queer, fantastic fashion, that, startled as he 
was, the gentleman was fain to cough vigorously to 
hide his amusement; “ and I have hunted you up, to 
save you from imposition. I have just come from 
Winifred Poinson.” 

“Ah,” said he, with an expression of relief, “ Wini- 
fred sent you? Walk in, madam.” 

And he set out an easy-chair, and when she was 
seated, sat down in another close at hand. Elsie un- 
tied her hat and took it off, taking care to shake her 
head enough to scatter the glossy curls around her 
face. 

** It is 80 warm walking,” she said, ‘and I was in 
such perturbation of mind, that I am quite nervous. 
I was atraid I should not find you. O, Iam so much 
interested in you, sir! I pity you so much, that I have 
scarcely had thought for any one else.’ 

He looked uneasy, and very much amazed, but 
managed to answer: 

** You are very kind.” 

*O no, not kind at all. That is, you have no occa- 
sion for gratitude. I have a tender and susceptible 
heart,” sighed Elsie, dropping her eyelids modestly, 
“and the first time I saw you, I was deeply moved to 
compassion !”” 

‘The first time you saw me!’’ repeated he. ‘Do 
you mean that you have seen me before?” 

** Certainly, sir. Ah, shall I ever forget it?’ re- 
sponded Elsie, fluttering ber curls again, and sighing 
softly. 

“Tam entirely at a loss to understand,” faltered 
the gentleman. 

“And no wonder. But you shall not long remain 
in ignorance. It was an accident—a strange, fatal 
accident—(don’t you believe such things are arranged 
by a special providence? )—that first gave your face 
to my sight. You remember that night you came 
with Miss Poinson to look at her father’s corpse? 
Well, I was there in the adjoining room, and saw and 
heard all. O, believe me, I should have kept silent 
to my dying day, though I had pined and faded like 
a blighted flower, but that I have discovered how 
fatally vou are deceived, iow cruelly imposed upon.” 

Miss Elsie warmed with her subject. She turned 
her face to him, beaming. as she supposed, with an- 
gelic compassion and tenderness. 

The young gentleman stared at her, beginning to 
think some monomaniac had escaped from her prison, 
and stumbled upon him. 

“You come from Winifred!” he said again, doubt- 
fully. 

“Ay, from her roof, but not from her bidding, you 
may be sure. I come to unveil for you her false and 
fickle heart. O sir, take heed tome. Waste not the 
rich wealth of your affection at so vainashrine. I 
came to save you from the anguish and horror of a 
broken heart. She allows you to believe that her love 
is yours, that you are to win her hand. I heard her 
tell you what migbt well be construed into a vow of 
betrothal. Osir, let not the blow fall too heavily, 
when I tell you that you are deceived—that she has 
other lovers, and that I heard her declare to-day that 
she should marry Mr. Schlosser.” 

*“*Mr.—who?” asked the young gentleman, just 
beginning to understand Elsie and her mission. 

*¢ Mr. Schlosser, a grand gentleman staying in town. 
He is a German, and a friend of mine. He told me 
some time ago that he was to marry Miss Poinson, 
but from what I saw of her behaviour to you that 
night, I concluded he was mistaken. I thought, be- 
sides, how unlikely it was, that, having seen you, any 
one could have eyes or heart for another.” 

And at this digression Elsie sighed softly, looked 
down in girlish bashfulness, and shook the curls over 
her drooping eyes. The young gentleman pulled out 
his cambric handkerchief, and coughed violently. If 
Elsie had looked upshe must have discovered the 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

*¢ But she is going to marry Mr. Schlosser. I heard 
her tell that strange black-eyed woman s0 to-day, 
after their quarrel,” she went on. 

** What black-eyed woman? Dear madam, if you 
are really to be so good as to be my friend, you must 
tell me everything.” 

“*T will; O,I will!” answered Elsie, in a fervent 
gush of confidence. ‘Only promise me that you will 
not grieve too deeply. It will kill me tosee you suffer 
for the sake of so false and fickle a girl as Winifred 
Poinson. O, believe me, all my warmest sympathy 
shall be yours! I will help you to bear it calmly, and 
when you are convinced of her treachery, you will 
forget your love for her. Promise me that you will.” 

And Elsie struck an appealing attitude, as near 
like that of a picture she admired of a lovely woman 
beseeching the clemency of a scowling general, as 
she deemed becoming. 

‘¢ Indeed, I shall have no one who is false and 
treacherous,” returned the young man, who, haying 
by this time gauged her character, and the object of 
her visit was decided in regard to his own line of ac- 
tion; ‘‘ and believe me, my dear lady, I shall cherish 
the warmest admiration and gratitude for one who 
gives to me such generous sympathy.” 

‘¢ Mine is a sympathizing heart,” said Elsie. 

“TI have no.doubt of it. Your face betrays how 
amiable and generous is your character,” replied he, 
promptly. ‘ 

Elsie shook her curls in a playful gesture, and 
holding up her fore-finger archly (she could not help 
feeling thankful the poor, pricked, blackened tip was 
snugly out of sight in the kid finger of her glove), said 
lightly: 

“ Ab, you must not so soon turn flatterer! I can 
hardly realize my good fortune in finding you to-day. 
It seems quite like a dream that I am sitting here, 
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and you—well, I declare, it would not be very hard 
to imagine you the prince of the fairy tales 1 used to 
read, and love so dearly.” 

Lieutenant Guy smiled gayly. He understood— 
alack, far too well!—the little arts wherewith to fas- 
cinate and beawilder woman’s love of flattery, and 
their admiration for such Adonis beauty as his. He 
put into those bright blue eyes of his a look which 
dazed poor weak Elsie, and bowing low, answered : 

** Rather, dear lady, consider me thecaptive knight 
to whom a fairy princess has come. And you were 
going to tell me about Winifred and the black-eyed 
woman. I am all curiosity and deferential attention.” 
Elsie drew a long sigh of supreme satisfaction. 

* Ah, yes. I will tell you. Bat first let me assure 
you all maidens are not thus false and fickle—some 
will remain constant and true through every trial, 
through all vicissitudes. Remember that, and grieve 
not too deeply over this disappointment.” 

And Elsie, heaving another sentimental sigh, 
crossed her hands where her heart was supposed to 
be located, and looked over pensively into his face. 
Lieutenant Guy turned around and busied himself 
with a velvet cushion, troubled again with that hys- 
terical cough. When he recovered his composure 
he found it necessary to prompt her, as well as rouse 
her from her delicious dream of approaching triumph. 
* And so the black-eyed lady is staying with Wini- 
fred, and they are close friends?” 

“They were, but they have had a desperate quar- 
rel, you may be certain,’”’ said Elsie, coming back 
from cloud-land, as sharp and practical as ever. ‘It 
is quite a change. Before they were more like two 
lovers than anything else. It was only soft words, 
and loving looks, and caressing all the time. ‘ My 
dear Faustina,’ and ‘my darling Winifred.’ But 
to-day here is my lady Faustina wringing her hands, 
and begging Miss Poinson to let her into the chamber, 
and to hear her story, and not to believe in her 
wickedness, and your friend Winifred has locked 
herself into her room, and will not look at Mrs. Inch- 
bald without ashudder. You see, something or other 
has come out about this haughty widow—” 

“ Ah—” said Lieutenant Guy, catching his breath, 
sharply, “ then she is a widow.” 

** Why, yes, and they do say there’s no end to her 
money, and there certainly isn’t to the grand things 
she wears, and the haughty manners she puts on. 
No wonder something bad has come out about her. 
I, for one, expected the cloven hoof would peep out 
by-and-by. She tried to put the blame of whatever 
itis upon Mr. Schlosser, but Winifred, the one you 
caJled your darling, that night, sir, stopped her, and 
told her that Mr. Schlosser was to be her husband. 
And that seemed to kill the proud lady outright. 
Her voice was despair itself, when she said, ‘Now 
may Heaven help us both.’ And she went back to 
her chamber without seeing Miss Poinson’s face.” 

The listener had been drawing his sheer snowy 
handkerchief through his fingers, restlessly, while 
she talked. As she went on a heavy frown drew 
down the gracefully-arched brows, the blue eyes 
glinted an angry sparkle, and the delicate, weak- 
looking fingers sent the twisted folds in half a dozen 
places. 

**Tell me everything,” said he. 

And Elsie told the whole scene, in very good lan- 
guage, and without much exaggeration. And 
through it all his teeth were set savagely. 

**Cruel, heartless girl!”? he muttered, fiercely. 

‘But you promised me not to take it to heart,” 
said Elsie, sweetly. ‘“‘O my dear sir, you must not, 
shall not break your heart for Winifred Puinson.” 

‘* What had that Schlosser been telling her? Do 
you know? Have yuu the slightest suspicion?” de- 
manded he. 

‘‘ Indeed, Ido not; but it must have been some- 
thing dreadful, or Miss Poinson would never have 
shuddered so at the very approach of that woman.” 

*‘ You said you knew this Schlosser. Who is he?” 
again demanded the gentleman. 

Elsie cast down her eyes and considered. 

**‘ He has been very kind to me,” she said, slowly, 
*‘ very generous indeed. But then, to be sure, I gave 
him the information he wauted.’’ 

‘What information?” quickly and sharply; ‘ not 
about my being here?” 

OQ, no indeed!” responded Elsie. ‘‘I got that out 
of him.” 

‘Then you have talked ab¥at me? Good heavens, 
madam, you have ruined me!’’ 

Elsie stared at him in amazement, half crying, as 
she said: : ; 

** Have ruined you! Howcan you say that, when 
I would do anything in the world to help you?” 

“Would you? really and truly wou!d you help 
me?” questioned Lieutenant Guy, having the grace 
to blush a little at taking such an advantage of this 
weak, silly woman. ‘“ If you are faithful to me, it is 
possible the mischief may be repaired. Will you be 
that, my noble, generous friend? Promise me, I 
beseech you.” 

“T will. I will promise anything, if you will 
promise, also, to love Winifred Poinson no longer.” 

** I give you my word, freely and gladly, that I will 
not care fur her one half so well as I shall madly and 
devotedly love and adore another person who shall 
be nameless,” answered he, with a passionate fire in 
his eyes, which made Miss Elsie blush, and smile in 
conscious triamph. 

“Now, my young friend,” continued he, “this 
Schlosser has made a dupe of you, and you in turn 
shall cheat him. He is my deadly enemy; and if you 
and I are to be friends, he is your enemy, als>.” 

“* Yes,” said Elsie, nodding her head, emphatically, 





“ whoever is your enemy is mine.” 


“ Exactly,” resumed Lieutenant Guy. ‘If you 
have been watching for him, you must watch all the 
closer now for me. You think, don’t you, if be has 
any serious designs against me he will tell you?” 

“T think he will,” answered Elsie, a little faintly. 
** At all events, you are in bis confidence. He will 
not try to hide his plans from you, and if you are 
sharp-eyed you can fiud them out.” 

“T will try.” 

** And you will come at once and tell me?” 

“T will, indeed.” 

He knew she would, and even then paused to mar- 
vel, and query, was it a virtue, or a failing, that 
would resist the bribes hitherto accepted fur the sake 
of this sudden, absurd attachment? 

“And now,” said he, smiling brightly, ‘‘I must 
not forget that you are company.” 

And disappearing a moment within an adjoining 
closet, he came forth bearing a dainty, china plate 
piled with dainties. There were pale, yellow grapes, 
and brown figs, aud oranges, and an accompaniment 
of delicate confectionery, frosted jelly-drops, and 
wine imprisoned in amber beads, He served them 
with playful grace, and while she was eating, took 
up the guitar, and sang a romantic ballad. No won- 
der Elsie Damon believed her day dreams had sluwly 
transformed themselves into realities. 

“And now,” said he, at last, with one of his be- 
witching smiles, “ you must rea!ly go, hard as it is to 
speak the word, for the dragon below will have re- 
turned—and no one—positively no one, dear Miss 
Elsie, but you and I must know of these delightful 
visits. You must make a signal, when you come 
again, and I will admit you at the front door.” 

He bowed her ont with a gay and smiling face, but 
the moment she was gone it was hard and stern. 

“So,” said he, “the calm is broken once more. 
Who can guess what will be the end? And yet, come 
what will, I think I shal! welcome it in preference to 
the life I have lived here.” . 

Elsie returned to her post in the little dressing- 
room, a8 soon as she arrived home, for she heard the 
whisperings in the servants’ hall, that the mistress 
and her guest had taken their dinner in their sep- 
arate chamber, and that neither had more than tasted 
the food, for the trays came down as full as they 
were sent up. She was just in time to see Mrs. Inch- 
bald, in her bonnet and mantilla, cross the hall and 
knock once more at Miss Poinson’s door. 

* Winifred,” said she, “it is the last time. If you 
will not see me now, [ am going away, and I shall 
never come to you again. Never, vever, Winifred.” 

The toné was full of stern desperation. Even Elsie’s 
heart melted with compassion. She strained every 
nerve to catch the response. Would Winifred Poin- 
son refuse? Could she be so hard-hearted? No, 
she could not. There was a click of the key, the 
door opened. Elsie heard the gasping of two sobbing 
breaths, and a low, but fervent kiss. Then the two 
ladies entered to the chamber, and the door closed 
on them. 


. 
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PERSIAN BATHING. 


Baths abound all over Persia, and are carefully 
protected from such deti'ement as the presence of an 
Infidel within them could occasion. It is not in 
Persia as in Turkey, where all-comers may enter the 
public baths: none but Moslems may make use of 
the public beths in the Shah’s dominions; or if, 
under special circumstances, permission be granted 
for Infidels to enter a Persian hummum, the proba- 
bility is that that bath will immediately after wards 
be pulled down. The members of the Tarco-Persian 
boundary commissions made use of a bath on one 
occasion at Ispahan, and on their departure from the 
town, the building was pulled down, and rebuilt. It 
was considered a very liberal thing on the part of the 
people of Kashan that they lately permitted a sick 
telegraph superintendent to make use of one of the 
baths of their town. The Euglishman in question 
hadi fallen ill at Kashan, and was attended by a 
Persian doctor, who had him eonveyed to his own 
house, When he had so far recovered, his host held 
a meeting of the priesta, to consult as to the possi- 
bility of taking his patient to the bath. He encoun- 
tered much opposition; but he argued so well on the 
duties of hospitality, that he actually brought his 
hearers to say that what he proposed was in accor- 
dance with the precepts of the Koran; and so he 
took his patient in triumph tothe bath. From such 
jealous guardianship, one would inter that Persian 
baths were peculiarly free from anything impure or 
filthy; but such an assumpti.n would be unjustified 
by facts, for of all the horrible sinks of impurity this 
world contains, a Persian bath is one of the worst. 
I do not mean to say that a Persian bath does not 
meet the great object of bathing, which I suppose to 
be the maintenance of the healtuy action of the ski: . 
No doubt, tho-e «ho go through the disgasting ordeal 
implied by a Pursian bath are, in mere point of health, 
greatly the better thereof; but looking at the ordeal 
in point of what Englishmen call cleanliness, it 
seems disgusting in the extreme. The Persian bath 
contains a large reservoir sunk deep in the ground, 
and which is never drained or cleaned out from 
year’s end to year’s end. This tank is kept full of 
very hot water, and in this water the bathers swim 
about after they have undergone the various pro- 
cesses of being rubbed, led, and scrubbed. From 
the multitude of persons of both sexes and of a'! 
ages who spend daily so much time in the luxurious 
atmosphere of this retreat, it results that (so at least 
Persians have told me) the water is covered with a 
thick scum of dirt, which ig never removed. Sach 
are the baths which the sh »eahs gaar! with so much 














care against being defiled by the Infidel! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Under the Southern Cross. 


BY CHABLES H. DAVIS. e 
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FIELD AND FLOOD. 


«“ | THINK we must be near the Indian town,” and 
Frank turned wearily in his saddle. 

I laughed dryly at the remark, riding as we had 
been for hours in the middle of the interminable 
pampas, stretching away for miles and miles, a wild, 
uninhabited waste. I roused from my reverie, start- 
ed my horse into a canter, and took a long, deep 
breath of the clear, blood-inspiring air that bathes 
the regions lying under the halo of the Southern 
Cross. The plain was a barren desert, and the short, 
withered grass grew in scanty tufts beneath our feet. 
There was not a pebble to be seen, and our horses’ 
hoofs drew no echo from the soft, yielding ground. 
The sky was overcast, and the ever-increasing breeze 
carried the dust in a low, winding cloud far behind 
us. 

“ Do you see that object ahead?” 

I shaded my eyes with my hand, and straining 
them in the direction indicated by Frank, could just 
discern a little cloud of dust, and a speck which re- 
sembled the figure of a horse and man moving over 
the plain, apparently in the same direction with our- 
selves. 

“ Well,” said I. 

“It is an Indian.” 

Frank struck his horse with his thong, and dashed 
offatasharp run. I followed his example, and in 
the course of fitteen minutes we were within hailing 
distance of the strange traveller. The Indian had 
been jogging slowly along, and was now, for the first 
time, aware of being pursued. He evidently sus- 
pected evil, fur he put his pony into a gallop, and in 
an instant was darting away over the plains with 
wonderful swiftness. We were not thus to be out- 
done. Lashing our horses in‘o a furious speed we 
pushed on. Evidently we were gaining rapidly, for 
we soon entered the dense cloud of dust which cover- 
ed the track of the flying Indian. 1t was now a ques- 
tion of the best horse. We well knew the little pony 
of the Indian to be no match for our Chilian barbs. 
Faster and faster we went till the ground seemed to 
rock under us, and in another mument the race was 
ours. The Indian, tinding himself overtaken, reined 
in his steed, and dropping his bridle, sat looking dog- 
ged and sullen. He was unarmed, but had the brown 
skin, the stolid and repulsive physiognomy, and the 
slovenly aspect of his race. Frank exchanged some 
words with him in broken Spanish, to which he re- 
sponded with a dull, unmeaning stare. At last he 
uttered a reply in guttural accents, which were un- 
intelligible to me as belonging to any known dialect. 
“ What does he say?” I asked. 

“He says it is fitteen miles to San Mosa,” said 
Frank. 

The Indian had dismounted, and was tightening 
his saddle-girth which had become loose in the des- 
perate race. Suddenly he sprang up, and pointing 
with a terrified gesture across the pampas, exclaim- 
ed in his broken tongue: 

“Um coming!” 

And as he spoke, his pony, snorting with fright, 
broke from his grasp, and dashed madly away over 
the plain. We lvoked behind us. Coming they were, 
sure enough. Away on either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, and drawing nearer and nearer, was a 
huge, yellow cloud of dust, its lower edge a dense, 
black, moving mass. They were wild cattle, and the 
whole tremendous herd was bearing directly down 
for us. No earthly power could change their course, 
and in one minute more we would be lost. 

* Follew me, for your life,” cried Frank; and with 
a shout to his horse, he leaned forward in his saddle, 
till his face almost touched the creature’s neck, and 
dashed madly off. 

I struck my horse a fierce blow, when the Indian, 
who had been gazing thunderstruck after his flying 
pony, sprang forward, and fiercely seizing my bridle, 
attempted to mount the saddle before me. In vain I 
struck him and pushed him off; his life was at stake, 
and he struggled desperately, and hung to the bridle, 
preventing the horse, who was rearing and plunging 
in terror, from advancing a step. I was in agony. I 
turned to look behind me as the ever-increasing 
thunder filled my ears. The herd were within a few 
hundred yards. I felt the earth shake beneath me, 


‘and saw the on-rushing forest of horns, the rising 


and falling of myriad hoofs, and the thousand red, 
fiery eyes directed to mine. Seconds were precious. 
A stunning blow made the Indian let go his hold— 
and then it was too late! 

I have stood befvre a cannon when the ball, 
launched into mid-air, has pasyed so close as to clip 
the ends of my streaming hair—but the sensation 
was nothing to that caused by the first rush of the 
leaders of the furious herd as they thundered by, 
filling the air with their bellowings; and then came 
the body of the drove, roaring, bounding, foaming 
and prancing, while I sat on my trembling horse as 
though in a charmed circle. For a full minute I 
knew not where I was, stunned, blinded, deafened 
by the tremendous uproar. I was relieved by a faint 
hope of escaping from their destroying fury. In the 
struggle with the Indian my right fot had become 
entangled with the stirrup, and my lasso, which was 
firmly attached to the saddle, had unwound itself, 
and was dangling in the dir. Before I could regain 
it, the last straggler of the herd, a ponderous, shaggy 
tellow, as though purposely, ran his neck directly 





into the noose, which closed securely just at the root 
of his horns. In a twinkling, and with a tremendous 
jerk, my rifle flew from my back where it had been 
slung, and I was off my horse, and dragged, saddle 
and all, tumbling, rolling and scrambling over the 
ground. Round and round, over and over, I was 
whirled, my mouth’ eyes, ears and nose filled and 
crammed with dirt and grass-roots, torn up by the 
violence of my progress. Fortunately for me there 
were no stones on the pampas, or I should have been 
ground toa jelly. My leg, by which I hung to the 
saddle, seemed as if it would be pulled off by every 
jolt. At length a jerk more violent than the rest 
brought me within reach of the saddle, a huge ma- 
chine of native manufacture, which had now plump- 
ed itself upon its back, and was cutting a clean fur- 
row in the ground, whizzing along with comparative 
ease and smoothness. I drew myself up and clung 
to it as best I could, but my leg—entangled before— 
was now so wound and snarled with lashings and 
stirrups as to be inextricable. The bull, which was 
a large and powerful one, had taken the lasso back of 
his horns, and with head bent forward, snorting and 
foaming, was making way at his roundest gallop. 
Faster and faster the brute seemed to go, keeping his 
ponderous hoofs continually in the air. How the 
dirt flew in my face. Would he ever stop? Certain 
destruction seemed staring at me. I felt tor my 
hunting-knife to cut the lasso. It was gone, as were 
my pistols—lost, doubtless, in the rolling and tum- 
bling { had received while dangling by my leg to the 
flying saddle. I knew the strength of the lasso too 
well to hope it might give way. What could I do? 
At that instant the buli, with a roar, veered his mad 
course. Over went the saddle topsy-turvy, and I 
was floundering in thedirt again. I brought_up with 
@ most tremendous jerk, the stirrup lashings parted, 
and I fell forward to the ground with a force that 
stunned and shook the life out of my whole body. 

I must have lain there for hours. When I came to 
myself night was coming on. .The wind, which had 
been a gale in the morning, was now a pampero—a 
fierce wind which blows from the southwest in those 
regions—and was driving the dust before it over the 
pampas like a thick fog. Ina minute I felt a drop of 
rain, and then another and another, and the dust in 
the atmosphere seemed to turn to mud, and rain 
down, striking my unprotected body in lumps like 
bail-stones. The shower of mud soon ceased, but 
the rain grew fiercer. I tried to realize my situation. 
The clothes were absolutely torn from my body, 
leaving only my shirt, which hung in shreds, and the 
very scanty remnants of what were once pantaloons. 
My legs, arms, back, sides and head were one mass 
of bruises. I tried to move, and every nerve and 
fibre in my flesh tingled and writhed with torture. 

The tempest raged for an hour or more, and then 
suddenly ceased. I looked around me. If I stayed 
where I was I must perish. After several painful 
effurts I got upon my feet, and was rejoiced to tind 
no bones broken. I was struck with the change that 
had come over the pampas. The short, tutted grass 
was now a vivid green, with here and there a newly- 
opened bud or brown blossom;—the rain had anni- 
hilated the dust, and the fluods of water which had 
fallen stood in little pools, silvered and tinted by the 
reflected rays of the sun as it sank in the northwest. 
The first living object that met my gaze was the In- 
dian’s pony, quietly feeding, not fifty yards off. I 
was overjoyed at this unexpected mcans of deliver- 
ance, for once upon the creature’s back, and I was 
safe. With some difficulty 1 made my way toward 
the animal. As I drew near, he looked up at me for 
a@ moment, and then with a toss of its head, threw his 
heels into the air, and trotting a few rods further off, 
began feeding again. I perseveringly approached 
the second time, when the animal repeated the trick. 
1 tried a third time, using all my skill and cunning 
to circumvent it, but he looked at me with the same 
mischievous eyes till [ was within a few yards, and 
then with another shake of his head, and a flourish 
of his heels in the air, he was off again. Thoroughly 
exhausted in body and mind, I was about to give up 
the chase, but I knew it was my only chance. Frank 
would no doubt search for me, but he would never 
think of following the trail of a mad bull. I kept on 
after the pony for what seemed to mea mile, when 
I struck the path made by the rushing herd, torn 
and marked as it was with hoof-tracks which the 
rain had not been able to efface. I saw the pony, 
who had kept provokingly just in advance of me, 
stop suddenly, and with nose to the ground regard 
intently some object lying there. It was the Indian, 
who lay just as the hoofs of the wild cattle had left 
him; torn and mangled, a sickening mass of blood 
and mud. The sight was revolting, but I could 
think only of my own safety. The Indian’s horse 
was staring at the remains of his master with glaring 
eye-balls; its frame quivering, its nostrils distended, 
and his breath coming in short, fiery snorts—itself 
the picture of brute terror. Now was my time. 
With a quick bound I was on his back. Rearing 
into the air, with a sudden and sidling spring, the 
horse turned and shot off across the pampas like a 
shaft of lightning. The animal was thoroughly in- 
spired by terror, and its speed was tremendous. The 
beast had lost bridle and saddle in its wanderings, 
but I clung to his back, clutching at his short, 
streaming mane with all my might. He made no 
effort to throw me, seeming to concentrate his whole 
power into those fearful leaps that carried him along 
at arate that made the blood rush to my head, and 
my breath come short, and my sight grow dizzy. It 
took all my exhausted strength to cling to the crea- 
ture’s back, and I could not help thinking of the con- 
Sequences of the bursting of a blood-vessel, or a sin- 
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gie false step. But where was I going? Was I be- 
ing carried like a whirlwind, further and further 
into the pampas, there to be left to die from exhaus- 
tion and hunger? To my great joy, the horse came 
suddenly upon a trail, apparently well trodden, and 
striking into it, rushed on with redoubled speed. 
At last sights of habitation began to appear. I was 
on the high road, and I must be approaching the 
settlement which we were so anxious to reach in the 
morning. 

I glanced at my situation, clinging to the back ofa 
wild horse, and scarce a rag of clothing to my back 
or legs, and for the first time the ludicrous side of the 
affair presented itself to me, and, for once, I experi- 
enced a slight qualm of modesty, as I thought of pre- 
senting myself to the gaping adwiration of a village 


of Spaniards and Indians, of both sexes, in that pre- 


dicament. The creature had not slackened his speed 
since starting; on the contrary, it had greatly in- 
creased, and now I was whirled past the mud hut of 
@ native, and in a moment was flying through the 
Indian town of San Rosa. Now I shouted and yelled 
to the creature, using my utmost exertions to stop 
him. I cried for help, but the lazy group of Indians 
and half-bloods, roused for a moment from their loll- 
ing indolence, stared wonderingly at me, open- 
mouthed and motionless. The women rushed out of 
the houses to witness the sight, and here and there a 
major domo stood in the door of his dwelling, looking 
after me without a sign of an emotion upon his 
phlegmatic features. All my effurts were in vain. I 
had no control over the beast, and before I knew it, 
I had passed the last house, and was dashing away 
beyond the town, and over the plains again. I was 
now indeed alarmed. How long was this fearful ride 
to last? When would the creature tire in its mad 
career? It would be madness to leap from his back, 
at such a speed, and its iron sinews seemed not to 
lose an atom of their tension, nor its wild leaps to de- 
crease perceptibly in their length. 

Twenty miles beyond the town of San Rosa rana 
branch of the Salado, mighty with the waters of the 
great saline lakes, which at this season were swollen 
by periodical rains, and overflowed the level plains 
around their shores for miles and miles. If the crea- 
ture kept on in the same direction, he would come to 
water at last, and then he must stop, or turn back. 
My strength was beginning to fail me, but still I kept 
my hold, which was the more difficult, as the animal’s 
body was now reeking with fuam and perspiration. 
What would I not have given for a stout bridle to 
turn the head of the wild creature back toward the 
town! But I resigned myself to the worst, counting 
the minutes as they passed, and still I was borne 
madly on, on. But my heart gave a throb of hope, 
as I soon became conscious of a change in the pace of 
the beast. He had nearly reached the extent of his 
strength, and was slackening his gait, but even now 
all my efforts to arrest his progress were useless. 
With pony obstinacy he pertinaciously.kept ahead, 
though with ever decreasing speed. I now for the 
first time observed a heavy mist hanging over the 
western horizon of the plain before me, and which 
loomed higher and darker as I approached. The 
pony was moving at a comparatively moderate gallop, 
and, despairing of turning his head by any means in 
my power, I was calculating the chances of a fractured 
skull and broken limbs by a spring from his back to 
terra-firma. 

At this juncture 1 became aware that the usually 
dry and powdery soil of the pampas had suddenly 
grown moist and muddy, and the next instant the 
hoofs of the pony were splashing aside the water 
which stood in the hollows around the grass-rovts. 
With an astonishment that almost paralyzed me, I 
saw, on looking ahead, that the water grew deeper 
and deeper, and even now it stood ata depth of an 
inch or more under the liorse’s still flying hoofs, 
while the mist seemed to come flying toward me, and 
enveloped me in its thick, blinding folds. I could 
see hardly three feet befure me, but my horse con- 
tinued splashing through the water, which now 
seemed more than a foot in depth. I knew in an in- 
stant that he had brought me to the edge of the al- 
most endless flood which at this season of the year 
covered a large portion of the pampas in that territo- 
ry. Would he turn back, affrighted at the flood, or 
keep blindly on, like a mad beast as he was? I had 
but one chance for escape—and was preparing to 
leap from his back and flee beyond the reach of the 
flood, when the horse, with a frightened snort, 
wheeled about, and to my intense joy attempted to 
clear the ground in the direction of the dry plain. 
But the extent of his strength had been reached. 
The water was now nearly to his knees, and render- 
ed it almost impossible for him to proceed. He made 
a few faint leaps, and then his fure-feet stumbled, and 
he tottered and fell, throwing me off into the water 
by the suddenness of his plange, while he sank upon 
his side, laying his head with staring eye-balis, chok- 
ing and gurgling into the water. I got upon my feet 
to escape suffucation by the filthy flood, which tasted 
salt and bitter,and reaching toward the horse climbed 
on top of his body. I looked arouad me, but could 
distinguish no object in the dense, black fog. For 
‘ifty miles behind me I knew the water extended in 
one unbroken lake. Again I tried its depth. It was 
above my waist. Dry land was not a league distant 
in front of me, but I could not have waded ten yards. 
I climbed upon my perch again. Slowly, steadily, 
the flood kept rising till it was above my ankles as I 
stood erect upon the body of the dead horse. 





He that hath diligence, will do more good should 
he live thirty years, than he that has not, during an 
existence ofa century. 








sulphur and blood; yet she had not suffered equally 
with the Richard. The loss of the latter had been 
orie hundred and sixty-five killed, and one hundred 
and thirty-seven wounded—that of the Serapis one 
hundred and thirty-seven killed, and seventy-six 
wounded. 

“T was looking with sad curiosity at the ruinous 
spectacle presented upon the spar deck, when a 
blue-shirted sailor boy came up the fore hatchway, 
Was it possible that 1 could mistake an identity as 
familiar to me as my own? ‘The round hazel eyes of 
the youth opened wide and wonderingly, then he 
sprang forward. im 

**¢O Bob Phillips!’ he said, ‘is it certainly you? 
‘If I am dreaming, give meayiuch! I thought Ll 
was with Paul Jones, but now I shouldn’t wonder to 
see old Mr. Carpenter and a flock of wild geese. How 
is Mary? How are they all at home? Have you 
seen the rocks of Scilly ?’ 

“*Don’t know how they are at home, Tom,’ I re- 
plied; ‘ but I can tell you all about hemp and iron— 
they don’t stow it as we thought they did. I 
haven’t seen the rocks of Scilly, but I’ve seen the 
Skager Rack and the Cattegat, and now I see Flam- 
boro’ Head and Paul Jones.’ 

‘“** What kind of “‘ gats” and “ cats” did you say, 
Bob? Dear me, I must go there. You’ve seen some 
pretty hard names, at all events. Well, l’ve seen 
Scilly, and but that Admiral Shovel was lost there, 
with the Association, the Eagle and the Romney, the 
rocks are much like other gray stones. The white 
clifts, near the Downs, are a thousand times more 
romantic. I guess you will go home that way, then 
you will see them. How do you like going to sea, 
and what vessel did you come here in?’ 

“*T explained all, and called for a solution of the 
mystery of Tom’s appearance in the service of Paul 
Jones. 

“<*Q, I was on board one of the Gates’s prizes,’ said 
he. ‘A frigate captured us, and sent us off for Ports- 
mouth, in charge of a prize crew. The Bon Homme 
Richard introduced an amendment to that proposi- 
tion, and I have since been serving with Captain 
Jones as a volunteer. My name is not on the papers, 
so I am at liberty to go home in the Gates. Hurrah 
for home! Wont I tell them big yarns! But now, 
Bob, I did enjoy it last night, when we were playing 
throw and catch with that Englishman. It was fun 
to fight him, because he seemed to like it; and | tell 
you, Bob, he was game. He came to time without 
being called, but we were one too many for him.’ 

“Captain Asbley now spoke to Paul Jones con- 
cerning Tom, and the great naval hero with the 
utmost affability consented to the young sailor’s de- 
parture in the General Gates, forcing upon him, 
meantime, more than the amount really due for his 
services. Then, having previously despatched our 
prize, we filled away for the Straits of Dover, passing 
which, we swept down the narrow ficod dividing 
France and Britain, towards the great At'antic. Old 
Scilly, in the chops of the Channgl, looked gray and 
grim; and we thought of Sir Cloudsley Shovel, who 
in his tall ship of-war was dashed against its crags. 

“Twenty-nine days had elapsed from the time we 
passed the Lizard, when at evening a taint light 
gleamed upon the larboard bow. It was Montauk. 
Soon the red rays from Point Judith shone abeam; 
then Beaver Tail—and we shot in past the land. 

“In with that gaft-topsail, Mr. Lewis—clew up 
the to’gallant-sail!’ How well I remember every 
word spoken! 

** * See all clear for letting go anchor. Brail up the 
fores-il—down jib and staysail—lower away the 
mainsail—let go fore-topsail halyard and clew up!’ 

“The light of Warwick was now on the quarter. 
Well-known hills and valleys locked us ii; and from 
before our jibboom went up the shrill cries of wild 
geese, as a large flock rose through the darkness. 

**¢ Stand by there, forward!’ 

“* *Ay, ay, sir—all clear.’ 

**¢ Let go anchor.’ 

“The first who at morning caught sight of the 
brigantine from shore, was Mary Dean; and instead 
of one glossy tarpaulin, two, weather-beaten and 
smacking of the blue ocean, were now waved in an- 
swer to her snow-white signal. Soon we passed up 
the river, and hardly were the ‘ fasts,’ with true sailor 
‘half-hitches,’ tautened around the great posts on 
the wharf, when, in company with her father, who 
had come to take home Tom’s luggage, the fair young 
girl came tripping down to the vessel. She had not 
thought of recognizing any face save Tom's, and her 
surprise on seeing me was great 

“What pleasure I felt in showing her which was 
the royal yard—how the fure-brace came down to the 
brigantine’s quarter-deck bulwarks—how the topsail 
brace led to the head of the mainmast, and just how 
the staysail block swung when it knocked me over- 
board. I was never before so happy. As we pro- 
ceeded homeward, old Mr. Carpenter met us in front 
of the schoolhouse, and it was a pleasure to converse 
with one so well read in geography; for when I 
spoke of the Skager Rack and the Cattegat, the Fore- 
land light and the beacon upon Land's End, he knew 
jast where I had been. To conclude, I may say that 
the old Juno arrived about Christmas, with her 
lading of hemp and iron.” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE VOYAGE FOR HEMP AND IRON. | 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39.] 
“The ship was an absolute wreck—all splinters, 
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the banqueting-room, presided over by G. M. Spohr, 
master in the culinary art, to prepare an entertain- 
ment both recherche and distingue for the occasion. 
The decoration of this hall had been confined to Bro. 
G. W. Churchill, and the company were delighted 
with its more than Christmas elegance. In the E. 
were the square and compasses, defined in jets of 
fire, supported on either side by the “sheaf of 


The following is a correct list of the elected and 
appointed officers of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, installed on the evening of the 27th of 
December: 

Charles C. Dame, Newburyport, Grand Master. 

Charles W. Moore, Boston, Deputy Grand Master. 


GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


8T. J OHN’ 3 LODGE, MIDDLETOWN. 

At the annual communication of St. John’s Lodge, 
No. 2, of Middletown, Conn., the following named 
brethren were elected officers of the Lodge for the 
ensuing year: 

Charles W. Stearns, W. Master. 

Edward G. Parkhurst, Sr. Warden, 





William F. Salmon, Lowell, Senior Grand Warden, ~ 
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° [We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





MASONIC ss anaiaiatatad IN BOSTON. 
St.John’sLodge - - - =<" « 


Lafayette, Roxbury - - - ° 
Star of Bethlehe im, Chelsea - - 
Robert Lash, Chelsea’ - - © 


St. Bernard Encampment - _ - Ist Friday. 
- 2d Monday. 


Adelphi, South Boston - - ~ Ist Thursday. 
Washington, as - - - - - 2d Thursday. 

-4th Wednesday. 
King Solomon’ 8, Charlestow n - - 2nd Tuesday. 
Henry Price, Charlestown - ~ 4th Wednesday, 
Amicable, Cambridgeport - - - -1 
Putnam, East Cambridge - - - 3d Monday. 


Hiram, Arlington - - Thursday on or before F. M. 
Mount Olivet, Old Cambridge ~ 


st Thursday. 


3d Thursday. 


wheat” and the “‘ Jacob’s ladder,” while below the 
square and compasses, encircled by a beautiful 
wreath, was the saintly face of Robert Lash, as large 
and as natural as life, looking out upon the scene as 
though possessed of consciousness. Above was the 


introducing the several speakers after {‘ the cloth” 
was figuratively removed, his remarks seemed to 
combine all the qualities essential to perfection ina 
presiding officer at a social occasion. All present 
were made to yield their tribute to the hour, under 
his potent manipulation. G. M. Dame made an 
encouraging speech, invoking for the new Lodge the 
prosperity it must deserve, if following the example 
of him whose name it bore; Bros. Lewis and Moore 
indulged in interesting reminiscences of Bro. Lash— 
his fidelity to the principles of the Order, and the 
firmness with which he met the fearful storm of op- 
position in the Anti-Masonic times, Bro. Moore, in 
particular, going more intu detail regarding those 
days, and impressing upon the younger members 
present the lesson of fidelity taught by Bro. Lash’s 


George H. Taber, Fairhaven, Junior Grand 
Warden. 

John McClellan, Boston, Grand Treasurer. 

Solon Thornton, Boston, Recording Grand Secre- 


Moses H. Fowler, Newburyport, Grand Standard 
Bearer. 
Charles J. F. Sherman, Boston, William Wright, 
Cambridge, Grand Pursuivants. 
E. D. Bancroft, South Groton, L. H. Gamwell, 
Pittsfield, Ivory H. Pope, Boston, Grand Lecturers. 

Howard M. Dow, Boston, Grand Organist. 

C. C. Wentworth, Boston, Grand Chorister. 

Eben F. Gay, Boston, Grand Tiler. 

James A. Fox, Boston, District No. 1; Tracy P. 
Cheever, Chelsea, District No. 2; Cephas Brigham, 
Auburndale, District No. 3; Henry Endicott, Cam- 
bridgeport, District No. 4; George H. Pierson, Salem, 
District No.5; Lemuel A. Bishop, Lawrence, Dis- 
trict No. 6; Chas. Kimball, Lowell, District No. 7; 
Ithamar F. Conkey, Amherst, District No. 8; Henry 


Elijah Ackley, Treasurer. 

John G. Pelton, Secretary. 

Seth H. Plumb, Sr. Deacon, 

Henry O. Stearns, Jr. Deacon. 

Edwin N. Hubbard, Horace Southmayd, Stewards. 
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E. D. Sabine, Jr. Warden. 

Gilbert Thayer, Treasurer. 

R. W. Love, Secretary. 

Thomas Keefe, Sr. Deacon. 

L. C. Parkhurst, Jr. Deacon. 

S. E. Chase, H. B. Thompson, Stewards. 
Geo. P. Hayes, Marshal. 

H. F. Thompson, Tiler and Hall Keeper. 





HARMONY LODGE, URBANA. 
At the regular communication of Harmony Lodge, 
No. 8, of Urbana, Ohio, Thursday evening, Dec. 5th, 
the following brethren were elected for the ensuing 
year: 
John T. Zombro, W. Master. 
S. M. Rock, Sr. Warden. 


; . Cc Pitts: Dis N ; D Ww H.N. Benjamin, Jr. Warden, 
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Mount Vernon, Malden - - - - - 
Wyoming, Melrose 

Mount Hermon, Medford 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - 
Eliot. Jamaica Plain - 
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William Parkman, Winchester - - 
Bethesda, Brighton - - 
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Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed.in Dec. , March, June onl Sept 
Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
‘ Grand Council - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
The above bodies meet at_Masoniec Temple, corner of 
Tremont and Boylston streets. 
OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 
Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - - 3d Thursday. 
Baalbec, East Boston - *, & Ist Tuesday. 
Hammatt, East Boston - - - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul’ 8, South Boston - - Ist Tuesday. 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - - 4th Tuesday. 
- 3d Wednesday. 
Monday on or before F. M. 





garding certain discoveries of an artistic character 
that he had made while: sojourning in the S. dur- 
ing the evening, and Rev. Bro. Dadmun made a most 
instructive and impressive speech upon practical 
Masonry, its duties and its results, that won all pres- 
ent by its eloquent appeal. The “home thunder” 
was limited, the master of ceremonies so engrossing 


Clinton, District No. 11; Henry C. Skinner, Milford, 
District No. 12; J. Mason Everett, Canton, District 
No. 13; Robert C. Brown, Fall River, District No. 
14; Joseph R. Baker, Jr., Dennis Port, District No. 
15; Z. L. Bicknell, Weymouth, District No. 16, Dis- 
trict Deputy Grand Masters. 
Charles C. Dame, W. F. Salmon, George H. Taber, 


George Mayse, Jr. Deacon. 
J. M. Gardner, 7reasurer. 
A. Deuel, Secretary. 

Jacob Armstrong, Tiler. 


PERRY LODGE OF SALEM. 


At the annual communication of Perry Lodge, No. 
St. John's Chapter, East Boston =- - 4th Monday. Solon Thornton, ez oficios; Winslow Lewis, Wm. | 185, of Salem, Ohio, held Dec. 11th, the following 
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Mystic Chapter, Medford - Thursday after F. M. 
Council R. and S. Masters, East Boston - 2nd Friday. 
St. Omer Encampment, South Boston Ist Monday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - Ist Wednesday. 
Hugh de Payens Encampment, Melrose 2nd Wednesday. 
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CONSTITUTION OF ROBERT LASH LODGE. 

This new Lodge, in Chelsea, which has for the year 
past been working under a dispensation, was duly 
constituted by the Grand Lodge on the 23d ult., 
with the impressive solemnities of the Order. There 
were present R. W. G. M. Dame; R. W. D. G. M. 
N. A. Thompson; R. W. G. S. Chas. W. Moore; R. 
W. G. T. John McClellan; R. W. G. C. Rev. J 
W. Dadmun; R. W.S. W. Samuel P. Oliver; R. W. 
J. W. Henry Mulliken; R. W.S. D. protem. Ed- 


@ young member of the new Lodge, descriptive of his 
associates and their tendencies, which were thought 
amusing, and Dr. Churchill, in a brief speech, echoed 
Bro. Dadmun in his wish for a broader and more 
living Masonry. 
The party broke up about eleven o’clock, having 
enjoyed a most delightful time. 
The new Lodge thus commences under the best 
auspices; the material comprising it is good, and the 
prestige of the name itself almost guarantees success. 
Its officers are young and enthusiastic, and every- 
thing denotes a living and active organization. Their 
regalia is of the Grand Lodge regulation pattern, 
their jeweis new and very neat, and a care is to be 
observed regarding appearance and deportment, 





S. D. Nickerson, Samuel P. Oliver, Wm. D. 
Coolidge, Auditing C itt 
Winslow Lewis, Chas. W. Moore, W.S. Gardner, 
Committee on the Library, 
Chas. W. Moore, Marlborough Williams, E. M. P. 
Wells, Commitice on Charity. 








DE WITT CLINTON LODGE OF SANDWICH. 
De Witt Clinton Lodge of Sandwich, Mass., has 
elected the following-named brethren as officers for 
the ensuing year: 

Charles B. Hall, W. Master. . 
Charles I. Gibbs, Sr. Warden. 


W. J. McCormick, Sr. Warden, 
Peter Zimmerman, Jr. Warden, 
C. R. Taber, Treasurer. 

Eli Sturgeon, Secretary. 

Jesse A. Ask. Sr. Deacon, 
Peter Ambler, Jr. Deacon. 
Chas. Garrigues, Tiler. 





SALEM R. A. CHAPTER. 
‘At the annual communication of Salem Chapter, 
No. 94, of Ohio, R. A. M., held Dec. 5th, the following 
Companions were elected for the ensuing year: 
Chas. Garrigues, M. E High Priest. 
David J. Roller, E. King. 
Chas. K Shears, Z. Scribe. 


Wm. C. Spring, Jr. Warden. W. J. McCormick, Capt of the Host 
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erts; Organist, Edward J. A. Kilburn. At the close 
of the services, the customary proclamation was 
made, and ROBERT LASH LODGE was declared an 
existence. Previous to the ceremonies, or forming 
the first feature, the charter was read, bearing the 
names, as petitioners, of W. P. M.’s Tracy P. Cheever, 
John Low, Eben W. Lothrop, John F. Fellows and 
William A. Williams, and Brethren Jas. S. Dilling- 

ham, Jr., B. P. Shillaber, Samuel Orcutt, Rufus S. 
iy Owens, Hadley P. Burrill, Geo. W. Churchill, Thos. 
H. Carruth, Sumner Carruth, James M. Greenwood, 
Josiah F. Osgood, Samuel Batchelder, James Barrell, 
John Edmands, J. P. Flint, J. S. Bailey, A. J. Hil- 
burn, Wm. Reed, Michael Watson, Frederick Spohr. 
At the close of the services of constitution, the sev- 
eral officers selected for the ensuing year were duly 
installed. These were: 


James S. Dilliftgham, Jr., W. Master. 
John Edmands, Sr. Warden 


Gay. 

The ceremonies began promptly at-7 o’clock, the 
members of the new Lodge being in their places, and 
the services, as per ritual, were performed without 
delay, interspersed with some fine singing by a com- 
petent quartet, consisting of Bros. Geo. A. Veazie, 
Josiah F. Osgood, Wm. Shillaber and John H. Rob- 





JOSEPH WARREN LODGE. 


At the regular communication of Joseph Warren 
Lodge of Freemasons held in Corinthian Hall, Ma- 
sonic Temple, the following brethren were installed 
for the ensuing year by Worshipful Past Master Chas. 
M. Avery. 

Z. H. Thomas, Jr., W. Master. 

Daniel W. Lawrence, Sr. Warden. 

Nathaniel Greene, Jr. Warden. 

B. F. Adams, Treasurer. 

Ivory H. Pope, Secretary. 

Asa Wellington, Sr. Deacon. 

Albert Babbitt, Jr. Deacon. 

Andrew J. Lovell, Sr. Steward. 

M. R. Holmes, Jr. Steward. 

Edward Coverly, Marshal. . 

Rev. Bro. Samuel W. Foljambe, Chaplain. 

Chas. E. Sherburne, Inside Sentinel. 

George H. Pike, Tiler. 

Howard M. Dow, Organist. 

Edward Prescott, Chorister. 





LODGE OF ELEUSIS. 
At the annual communication of the Lodge of; 


I. T. Jones, Sr. Deacon, 
John Perry, Jr. Deacon. 
Wm. F. Lapham, Marshal. 
John Shields, Tiler. 





NEW HAVEN MASONRY. 
An obliging brother was kind enough to send us 
the following memorandum of Masonic matters in 
New Haven, UConn: 
At a meeting of Harmony Council No. 8. F. and A. 
M., held at their Masonic Hall in the Temple, De- 
cember 16th, the following brethren were elected and 
duly installed by P..T. I. M. EliS. Quintard: 
Horatio H. Lane, 7. J. M. 
Edward H. Dawson, R. J. D. M, 
Nathaniel D. Forbes, P. C. 
George P. Sperry, C of the G. 
Julius Tyler, Treasurer. 
Edward M. Canfield, Recorder. 
Frederick H. Waldron, Conductor. 
Eli S. Quintard, Steward. 
Chas. E. Houghkirk, Sentinel. 
At the regular annual Conclave of New Haven 
Commandery, No. 2, held in the Asylum, December 
20th, 1867, the following Sir Knights were elected for 


Jas. Davis, Master 3d Vail. 
Wm. M. Lyon, Master 2d Vail. , 
H. Curren, Master 1st Vail. 

Eli Sturgeon, Treasurer. 

R Grimmesey, Secretary. 

Jas. Boone, S. and G. 


_—, 


URBANA R. A. CHAPTER. 
Ata regular meeting of Urbana (Ohio) Chapter, 
No. 34. R. A. M., held on Monday evening, Dec. 9th, 
the following aia were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 
Rev. L. F. Van Clans, 
J. M. Gardner, King. 
Samuel Chance, Scribe. 
M. E. Morgan, Captain of the Host. 
S. E. Morgan, Principal Sojourner. 
JacobC Jones, R. A. Captain. 
A. F. Vance, 3rd Vail. 
H. N. Benjamin, 2nd Vail. 
B F. Euans, 1st Vail. 
D. H. Hovey, Treasurer. 
A. C. Humphreys, Secretary. ’ 
M. McComsey, Guard. 


DEATH OF AN OLD FREEMASON.—The faneral of 





High Priest. 





Robert Mathison, Jr. Warden. | 


























Isaac S. Dillingham, Jr. Warden. 

Rufus S. Owens, Secretary. a 
George W. Churchill, Treasurer. 

William Shillaber, Sr. Deacon. 

J. H. Roberts, Jr. Deacon. 

Sumner Carruth, Marshal. 

John Low, 1st Steward. 

J.T. Fellows, 2d Steward. 

T. H. Carruth, Inside Sentinel. 

Amos Seavy, Outside Sentinel. 

T. P. Cheever, Organist. 

The date of the charter is Dec. 10, 1866, though the 
meetings will be held on the fourth Wednesday of the 
month, as commenced under the dispensation. 

The audience altogether was com posed of the mem- 
bers of the Lodge and their invited guests, and a 
crowd was thus avoided. 


Eleusis, of Boston, at the Temple, the following 
named brethren were elected and installed as officers 
for the ensuing year: 

Richard Briggs, W. Master. 

George Patridge Sanger, Sr. Warden. 

John Michael Rodoconachi, Jr. Warden. 

George Langdon Pratt, Treasurer. 

George Litch Roberts, Secretary. 

Otis Everett Weld, Sr. Deacon. 

William Taylor Kennedy, Jr. Deacon. 

Henry Gardner Gardner, Sr. Steward. 

William Vincent Smith, Jr. Steward. 

James Alexander Dupee, George Partridge Sanger, 
Charles Varnum Poor, Trustees. 

George H. Kimball, Inside Sentinel. 

William H. Allen, Marshal. 

William R. Alger, Chaplain. 

C. C. Wentworth, Organist. 








2 the close of the Lodge, the party proceeded to 


the ensuing year, and were duly installed by Past E. 
C. Eli S. Quintard: 

Rohert Dyass, Eminent C l 
George Crabtree, Generalissimo. 
William L. Tuttle, Captain General. 
Eli S. Quintard, Prelate. 

Horatio H. Lane, Sr. Warden, 

C. C. Dennison, Jr. Warden. 
Benjamin Beecher, Treasurer. 

T. Parsons Dickerman, Recorder. 
George W. Bigelow, Warder. 

Edward M. Canfield, Standard Bearer. 
Miles H. Goodyear, Sword Bearer. 
Edward W. Dawson, 3rd Guard. 

Jobn H. Leet, 2d Guard. 

David S. Thomas, ist Guard. 





Bro. Joshua R. Jewett, of Granby, Ct., took place 
last week. He bad attained the ripe age of 96 years, 
and had begun the 73d year of his Masonic life, hav- 
ing been made a Mason in St. Mark’s Lodge in 1795. 
He was a zealous Mascon to the end of his life, and 
filled with the highest acceptance at the age of 90 
years, the position of Principal Scjourner of Lafayette 
Chapter. He was father of the wife of Paran Stevens, 
and several other children. 








ScoTcH MASONRY.— Ata quarterly communication 
of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, held in Edinburgh, 
at which upward of five hundred brethren were pres- 
ent, the Earl of Dalhousie was unanimously nomin- 
atod Grand Master of the Masons of Scotland; Earl 
of Haddington, Deputy Grand Master; Henry Inglis, 
of Torsonce, Substitute Grand Master; Dake of 





Chas. E. Houghkirk, Sentinel. 
We should be pleased to bear from our correspon- 





George H. Pike, Tiler. 


dent as often as convenient. 


Athole, Senior Grand Warden; Ear! of Dunmore, 
Junior Grand Warden. Maxwell Charles Clase, Esq., 


' Grand Secretary to the Freemasons of Ireland. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


JENNY GARROW’S LOVERS. 





BY A. C. ELIOT. 


_ 





Tus story of mine may interest some reader, and 
though it may seem like a great many other stories 
which one sees in all the magazines, and very un- 
natural at that, it’s true enough, God knows. I’m 
not much used to writing—I may as well tell you, 
I’m not used at all to it, for you will find it out soon 
enough—but I’ve heard people say that sometimes it 


is the telling, and sometimes the story, and my story 


is interesting enough, with an old woman to write it, 
even, instead of one of those you)g men or women 
who use such long words, and have the same story 
over and over again, with different mames. Well, 
that’s nothing to me. 

I have always meant that this story should be told, 
and now it will be. The people whom it concerned 
are all dead, long ago, so it can never trouble any 
one. 

Well, Jenny Garrow was the best friend I ever 
had, and as pretty a gir) as there was in the country. 
I thought so, and so did the young fellows from “ the 
Hall,” who used to come, after the day’s shooting, for 
a drink of Farmer Garrow’s cider. I never thought 
the cider had as much attraction as she, though. 
Jenny never minded what they said to her, she was 
so innocent and childlike at heart, always. I re- 
member once, the gentlemen were there, and Sir 
John and my Lady Tarrow, and many ladies who 
had been hunting with them, and there was one 
whom everybody was very polite to. I heard after- 
wards that he was a very great man from London. 
He hadn’t much to say to them. When Jenny and I 
went in to serve them, he started up, and looked after 
her. She went in alone next time, and told me, af- 
terwards, that they were having a very merry time 
over the cider, and they called on the strange gen- 
tleman for a toast, and he stood up, and kissed his 
hand to Jenny, and said: 

* This to the fairest maid mine eyes have looked 
upon.” 

Jenny was frightened at it, and said she turned 
and came out, as soon as she filled their glasses. 

Of course she had plenty of lovers, and no wonder; 
for, besides the nice girl she was, Farmer Garrow’s 
purse was well filled. She was the only child. 

Jenny didn’t care much for the lovers, however 
they might care about her; but there were two young 
fellows whom everybody might see loved, her, and it 
is of them and herself that I tell my story. She 
never said a word of either to me, at that time, not- 
withstanding we had been so intimate ever since we 
were babies. I guess that was the first thing we 
didn’t both know about! 

One day, we were walking together, and I said, in 
@ joking way: 

“Jenny, whose heart will you break—Dick or Wil- 
liam Tyler’s?” z 

She laughed, and then a moment after muttered: 

“ God knows how I wish Iknew!” ~ 

And not a smile did I see on her face the rest of the 
walk; and it was then I thought tirst that she might 
care anything about them. 

Soon it got so far that everybody thought it must 
be one or the other, for she took no notice of any 
of the other lovers, and what was very strange, 
she manifested no preterence for either of the Tylers. 
You may be sure it was getting the town talk. The 
brothers were always waiting at the church door 
Sunday, and if she went to a ueighbor’s, to a dance 
or any merry-muaking, they were sure to be waiting, 
and if Dick went off with her, Will took no notice of 
any one else, but his face would turn red asa tire, and 
away he would go across the fields, home. 

So it went:on a month or two, everybody wonder- 
ing what would become of it. Nobody knew which 
she liked best, and I think the truth was, that she 
didn’t herself. 

The two brothers were as nice young men as need 
be. Both of them were tall and well made. Dick 
was rather the largest. He had a dark skin, and 
bushy black hair, while Will was fair and ruddy, 
aud more slight and graceful than his brother. 
I think I always liked Dick best; there was some- 
thing honest and nice about him, and he always 
seemed sort of true. Will seemed—well, as if he was 
well enough now, but he mightn’t hold so. The peo- 
ple generally all liked him best, for Dick was rather 
odd, and had little to say. 

I always wondered ; but after a time Jenny seemed 
to take to Will, and be culd to Dick. He would have 
been my choice. Poor fellow, he wanted so to be 
hers! 

Well, it went along about this way tor some time— 
just the same. Noone saw Dick much. One night, 
there was a great time over at John Hauiton’s; his 
daughter Phebe was married. All the young folks 
were there. 1 never shall forget that night as long 
asllive. it must be forty years ago. For all that, I 
Can see the merry-making going on, as it it were only 
last night. I remember how Phebe looked. She was 
as pretty a girl as one would wish to see. Stephen 
Wiunis, her busband, looked as if he had his heart 
full of happiness. Poor young fellow—he died of the 
fever. 

It was the finest fall night I ever saw. The har- 
vesting was just finished. It was bright, and just 
cool enough—not “ shivery” at all. I remember I sat 
by the window, and could see the trees, and the 
river, and the Hall, and the farmbouses, as weil as in 
the daytime. 

As I was sitting at the window, while my brother 


Tim was getting ready (le had been out in the fields), 

I saw, to my astonishment, two figures over in one of 
Farmer Garrow’s fields. I wasn’t astonished then. 
I thought they might be two of the men; but in a 
moment more I knew them. One was in the lane, 
running by the side of the tield. 

I started up and went tothe door, and just then all 
the stars faded away, and the great full harvest moon 
came over the hill, and I stood still as stone, watch- 
ing them. The one in the field was Dick; he walked 
rather quickly. Idon’t think he saw his brother, 
who was rather behind him. 

Soon Will seemed to see that Dick was ahead, and 
began torun. There was a long piece of high haw- 
thorn hedge between him and his brother, so Dick 
did not see him till he was very much beyond him. 
Dick began to run,.and tried to overtake him; but 
Will escaped him, aud ran in at the door. 

Then I saw Dick sit down by the hedge, and put 
his head in his hands, and soon he got up and walked 
away. 

He was very near our house when he sat down, 
and as the moon shone bright on his face, I could see 
it was white as could be, and he looked sorrowful; 
but there was no anger about him. I remembered 
that afterwards. 

Well, I went in, and when mother asked what kept 
me 80 still on the doorstep, I told her the moon, and 
that it was pleasanter out there than in the house. 
Then Tim was ready, and we went to the wedding. 

When we got to the Haitons, Jenny and Tyler 
were there before us, and the only time 1 spoke to 
Will, I said: 

‘* Where’s Dick?” to see what he would say. 

‘TI don’t know nor care,” said he; and some one 
spoke to me, and I left him. 

After a while, he and Jenny went out at the door. 
Presently she came in alone, where I was dancing, 
and I wondered why he had left her. She didn’t 
seem as bright as usual that night, and after that, 
was very silent. I supposed he and she might have 
had some little quarrel, and that he was in one of the 
other rooms. 

1t was late when the party broke up, and as I was 
going in at the door, I turned and saw Will and Jen- 
ny going up the lane, which was only a few yards 
from the house. I could hear them talking together, 
and one thing I understood. Said he: 

‘“‘1t never should have gone so far; but I thought 
different of you.” 

I could tell by his voice that he was angry, and 
wondered what he meant. That was the last [ saw 
of him. I watched him go away. I thought he did 
not seem to go straight home, but more towards the 
village. 

I did not see anything of him for four or five days 
after, and wondered at it. Dick didn’t go by, either, 
and I believe Jenny had gone to the other side of the 
village, which was a mile or two away, to see her 
aunt, 

One day, Susannah Gerry was over from Tarrow to 
see me, and as we were talking of the wedding, she 
said, suddenly: 

 T suppose you know that about the Tylers?” 

‘“ What?” said I. ‘ I knew something would come 
of. that night.” 

She said: 

* What night?” And then she tuld me that Will 
had not been seen since that night—that the officers 
were around now, they said, in search. Noone had 
seen him—not even his mother. ‘She is in great 
trouble, and since that,” said Susannah, “ some one 
has told me that they have taken Dick in custody, 
because everybody knew how jealous they were of 
each other about Jenny Garrow, and so some thought 
he might have killed him. Some one saw them both 
going towards Garrow’s, and perhaps Will’s getting 
there first might have angered Dick.” 

I told Susannah what [ had seen, and the next 
thing I kuew, that story was all over the country, 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 














One spring day, I was weeding out my flower-bed, 
and Jenny Garrow—Jenny Garrow still—was sitting 
by me on the grass. Poor Jenny! She wasn’t 80 gay 
as she used to be, but more quiet and thoughtful— 
sometimes sad. There was never a word passed be- 
tween us about the Tylers, till that day. 

Suddenly, as we were talking quietly about the 
flowers we were weeding, she said, “ Margery!” ina 
quick, sharp voice, so unlike her own that 1 wonder- 
ed if it really was hers, and then stopped. I an- 
swered, and the first thing I knew, her head was 
laid in my lap, and she crying like a grieved child. 
I didn’t say a word but calling her pet names, and 
stroked her pretty, curly hair. When she was more 
quiet, I said: 

‘Tell me what troubles you, Jenny dear?” 

Said she: 

‘©, don’t tell; but I’m thinking all the time of 
poor Dick Tyler, Margy. I always liked him best, 
and the reason I went with Will was half to plague 
him, and half to see if he really did care for me, or 
would be off after some other girl. Do you know— 
that night Phebe Haiton was married, I watched the 
Tylers just as you did, and I hoped Dick would get 
there first; and when Will came in at the door, I was 
right in the’window by it, and he saw me, and asked 
me if 1 would go with him to the wedding. I said 
“ Yes;” for I didn’t want him to know I was watch- 
ing them; and besides, I thought that Dick wouldn’t 
come and ask me then, so I went with Will, and I’ve 
never been happy since that awful time, and poor 
Dick in prison till he dies! O Margery!” And she 
cried more and more. ‘If I could only see Richard 
Tyler, and tell him how sorry I am—for it was all 
me, you know!” 

That struck me. Yes, it was all Jenny. 

One day, my brother was going on business to the 
town where the jail was, and I asked him to take me 
with him. He was willing; he liked company in his 
rides, and had often taken Jenny and I. It wasa 
long ride, and we had a fine day fur it. As we were 
on the way—I think we were almost to town—Tim 
said, suddenly: 

**T know what you came for, and I’ll leave you 
there while I see to my business.” 

I said, “‘ Yes;”” and wondered how he knew so 
well. I bated to ask him, you know. 

When he left me, I went to ask for Dick, and the 
man said, in a rough way: 

“ Well, miss, you are the first visitor Tyler hds had 
since he has been in these parts. It saddened me to 
think of the poor fellow, so fond he was of company, 
being alone all that time, not seeing one of his old 
friends.” 

The jail-keeper took me along the passage, and 
when we stopped at one of the cell-doors, my heart 
was beating, I can tell you! He threw open the door, 
and shut it after me. At first I couldn’t see Dick, it 
was so dark, and I looked around. He was used to 
the light, aud came up to me from the end of his 
cell. 

“O Margery,” said ne, ‘ how very kind you are!” 
and cried like a baby. 

O, how I pitied him! I hardly knew him. His 
hair, 1 remember, was cut short, and he was pale as 
he was that night when he sat down under the haw- 
thorn hedge, and Will went off to the wedding with 
Jenny. 

He asked me about every one at Tarrow— (4id I tell 
you his mother had died?)-and about everything. 
Finally he said, slowly: 

“Margery, tell me aboat Jenny; and does she 
think I did that?” 

I told all about that afternoon in the spring, and 
he was pleased enough to have me tell what she said 
about liking and respecting him so much. Soon, 
while I was talking about that, Tim came for me, and 
the keeper came to let me out. 

“ Maggy,” said he, as I was bidding him good-by, 
“you’ll remember what you promised me?” (I had 





and in a few days more, I got summoned to the mag- | 
istrate’s, as one of the witnesses in the murder case | 
of Dick Tyler. -Poor Dick! 

I told my story. Everything seemed to go against 
Dick, and everybody thought he would be hung— | 
they made much less of hanging in those days—but | 
to every oue’s surprise, he was not, but sentenced to | 
prison for life. 1 don’t know but what that is as bad. 
It is, to my mind. 

I don’t see how every one could help thinking that 
he was telling the trath. What he said, was this: 
That he did intend to go to the wedding, and wanted 
to go with Jenny Garrow, and that Will did get there 
first, aud it all happened just as I said; that he went 
home then, directly, only perhaps he stopped half an 
hour at a stile, on the way. He owned that he was 
angry with Will at the time, but he never had any 
thoughts of doing him harm, he said. 

He said that he went home, and climbed up a lad- 
der into his room, 80 his mother might not question 
him about Lis being home trom the wedding so early. 
(His mother had said that he did not come in that 
night, which went against him, of course.) He said 
that be couldu’t wake anything of it, when he found 
that Will hadn’t been home, any more than any one 
else could. 

It was very strange, every one said; for Dick Tyler 
had never been known to lie, and he seemed more 
honest aud upright than ever, at the trial. 

I telt all the time that it was unjust, and one day I 
said so to mother; that it seemed a pity for a strong 
young tellow to be shut up a lifetime from his friends, 


told him I would bring Jenny some time.) He said 
that this talk with me would make him live the 
longer. 

While we were going home, Tim and I, he was ask- 
ing about Dick, and he promised to take J: enny and 
Lover some time. I told him I must say something 
to her about it first. 

“Aud, Tim,” said 1, “ don’t tell any one that I saw 
him.” 

About a month after that, Tim went to Haverwell 
again, and we’ both went with him. We were not 
there very long. I wanted to have her go in without 
me, but she wouldn’t. He was glad enough to see 
us, you may depend, and seemed sort of wild and 
nervous; but after a little while he lost it all, and the 
tears kept coming in his eyes, the last part of the time 
we were there. None of us talked very much; but 
when we were coming away, they kissed each other. 
When we were out in the passage, she took hold of 
my hand, and presently she fell against my shoulder 
= a dead faint. She nor any of us said much going 

ome. 


In the fall after that, I think it may have been two 


fever in our town, and they said near to fifty, young 

and old, died with it, and many more were very hear 

tu death. I had it, and very near I came to dying, 

too. Once they thought me dead; and when I had 

my senses again, I thought it queer that I didn’t see 

, anything of Jenny, tor she generally was in and out 
of the house. So I asked mother, and she said: 
“Jenny had the fever.” 





and everything pleasant. Mother said: 
“Margery, don’t thee be always groaning for that 





Richard Tyler. If his honor the judge has found 
him guilty, what have other folks to say?” 


And then I saw the tears in her eyes, and said (I 


, Seemed to know there was trouble ; [remember I 
| trembled all over): 


“Mother, is Jenny dead? Tell me about her.” 











was a great wonder that I got well. 

The very first time I went out, it was to Jenny’s 
grave. It was achilly, dark December day, a week 
or two before Christmas. I was sitting on an old flat 
grave-stone, crying. Some one said: 

“ Margery Blake, are you crazy?’ 

It was Tim. He told me that I had no right to be 
out such a day, and in this place, of all others, and I 
so sick a fortnight ago. I[ toki him mother did not 
know of it, but I wanted to come so much. His voice 
was not very stealy; I don’t think he expected to 
find me there at Jenny’s grave. I always thought 
he was fond of her himself, but he was a very quiet 
fellow, always. I never knew much abcut his 
thoughts. He was a number of years okler than I, 
too. Suddenly I thought ofsomething that startled me, 

“Tim,” said 1, ‘do you suppose that Richard Tyler 
knows of this?” And I pointed to the grave. 

“My God!” said he; “1’m afraid he doesn’t; and 
you must go and tell him, Margery—I cannot.” 

Two or three days after, there came a warmish, 
pleasant day, and my brother and I went over to 
Haverwell; and I can tell you it was the saddest ride 
Iever had. Before I started, I went up the lane to 
the Garrows. 1 hadn’t been there since Jenny was 
living—I couldn’t bear to, I knew I should miss her 
so. I did; and I miss her to this very day. I told 
Mrs. Garrow where I was going. She seemed to un- 
derstand it all, and said she had meant to write him. 
She told me that almost the last words she spoke was 
his name and mine—that is, before she grew crazy 
with the fever. She gave mea little book to give 
him, that he had given her, all worn inside and gut- 
side, where she had read it and carried it with her, 
for his sake. There was written on the fly-leaf: 


“Jenny Garrow. From her loving friend, Richard 
Tyler.” 

I remembered her showing me the book, and laugh- 
ing at the * loving friend.” 

Well, I went to Haverwell. 
smniling, and said: 

** Why didn’t Jenny come?” 

It was too much for me. I was weak with the fever, 
and-[ burst out crying. Said he: 

‘What on earth has happened, that you cry so, 
Margery?” 

I told him that she was dead. He gasped, and 
turned away, and sat down on his pallet. When I 
looked up again, he got up, and came and stood by 
me. I never saw any person alter so in half an hour. 
I have known people to alter less in ten years. I told 
him about her, and gave him the book. Neither of 
us said anything more after I finished, but when I 
was going, he shook my hand, and thanked me, very 
quietly. 

Now comes the strangest part of my story. One 
night, a long while after, I was coming home’ from 
the village, about sunset, or a little after, and sud- 
denly a man started up from some bushes by the side 
of the road, and said: 

“T’ve been waiting for you, Margery. How are 
you and your inseparable—that flirt of a Jen Gar- 
row, now?” ‘ 

I never was so startled, before or since. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, William Tyler, where did you 
come from?” 

“Never mind that,” said he; ‘but what has be- 
come of our folks? I went home and knocked, to 
surprise them, you know, and a woman came to the 
door, said she knew nothing of any Tylers.” 

Then he asked for Jenny again, and said some light 
thing that eut me. I could have killed him, almost. 
I said: 

“ Come a little way with me, Will, and I’ll tell you.” 

He knew there was a short way home through the 
churchyard, 2d so didn’t wonder at my going that 
way. I didn’t say anything at all. It was only a 
little way to her grave. Suid he: 

“Why don’t you tell me? Do you suppose I care 
if she is married, Maggy?” 

I led him through the gate, and stopped before a 
stone, on which was carved: 

“ JEAN GARROW 
‘Died September 3d, 180-, 
“7Et 18,” 

‘* What!” suid he; and covered his face with his 
hands. 

I turned and left him there; but before I was half 
way home, he was beside me. I told him of thesup- 
posed murder, and Dick's imprisonment for life, and 
about Jenny’s death. And then he told me his story. 
He said that on Phebe Haiton’s wedding uight, he 
offered himself to Jenny, and she refused him. He 
knew at once that she loved Dick, and determined 
not to stay and see her his wife; for he couldn’t be 
with her after that, you know, and then she might 


Dick came to me, 


; think he had killed himself. It was half revenge, and 


half sorrow, he said. He had been to sea, he said— 


| Started tor the Mediterranean, ashort voyage. When 
or three months after, perhaps, there was a dreadful | he arrived there, the captain waa going ov a much 


longer voyage. he found, and 8» he kept on with Lim, 
and now was in England for the first time in five years. 

He seemed to be entirely changed after that. Dick 
was liberated, of course; and they settled down to- 
gether on the old Tyler Farm. Icseemed very strapge, 
but they were always friendly. { never saw Dick 
stile after that day I tuld him in the prison. I have 
been away from England many, many years, but itall 
seems like yesterday. Neither of the brothers ever 
married, and both died years ago. Dick is buried by 
Jenny Garrow’s side. 





How do you like my story? 
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And she said, “Jenny died of the fever a week ago 
yesterday.” And of course I cried dreadfully, 
Then I was sick again, and worse than befvre. It 
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I. 


T was all over at 
words spoken for 
gray-haired rect 
tle gothic charch 
and yew-trees; 
breakfast in the g 
Grange; the cot 
the friends there | 
lastly, the acien 
Thorne, of Kirkle 
ish -looking bride} 
and admired, and 
the approved met 
had inwardly cc 
his look of supre 
hers of extreme 
body, in turn, ha 
Madame Marthe to know where wa 
that wild Jack Marthe of the Guard 
did not call him that to his old gr: 
now the bridal favors began to dre 
white rose in the bottle-green cos 
looked limp and faded. Mr. Thorne 
at the gate; and up stairs, in M 
dressing-room, the pale little bric 
snov -white fleeces cast away, was t 
ous, twitching fingers, the drab striz 
ling bonnet before a cheval glass. 

It was, to make the best of it, an 
mal day. A mutinoua sky hangir 
ferny flats of Lincolnshire; a wet 
more thoroughly drab, if auything, t 
bons; dead leaves whirling in gusts 
dows; a harrowing wind lying in 
holes and harping like mad about tl 
brick gables A wood fire crackled 
the dressing-room ; Madame Marthe 
for wood fires. There was French b 
and neither time nor an English bas 
t» reconcile her with the foggy 1 
The old claw-footed farniture and 
ished wainscot glittered and shone ir 

“Pansy,” said Madame Marthe, t 
help you with those ribbons?” 

“ No,” from the pale bride. 

Madame Marthe, strack with a st 
up to the fire and spread out to it he 
shaded with yellow lace. 

“Pansy,” she began again, but 
the forlorn little figare moping t 
glass, * you have made @ good matc 
match than I ever expected. Yu: 
pretty, you know, and you bave no | 

“ Thank you, grandmother,” sakd 

The old dame rubbed those shi 
hers in a frosty way, still staring hs 
tiles of the chimney-plece, painte 
scenes. 

“Mr. Thorne has been very libe 
settlements,” said she. “ He isa, 
Rawdon thinks he is related to the T 
You should ask bim, by all means. | 
you will thank me for what I have: 

Nw answer, 

“ Ah,” cried madame, frowning 
French metho! of managing thes 
‘toes a child of seventeen know of | 
[only trast that you may prove a 
Mr. Thorne.” 

Still no answer. Madame Ma: 
shapely foot, and warmed that also 

* You really ought to harry,”’ sh 
“Tam sure I hear Mr. Thorne is 




















